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rom all over the country, enthusiastic letters about popular Heinz 
F screw-on baby food caps pour in to us! Have you discovered this 
new Heinz feature? Baby food jars open with an easy turn—reseal 
airtight to keep unused portions fresh-tasting. 


e Look for this great new convenience on Heinz Strained and Junior 
Foods—the baby foods famed for their fine flavor, color and texture! 
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Let These 242 Doctors Help You 
GUARD YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH 


This totally new kind of medical encyclo pedia—written by 
242 medical specialists—cost $400,000 to prepare, before a 
single page was even printed. But you may examine it free. 


you HAVE TO SEE The 

Book of Health to really 
appreciate how much it can 
mean to the health of your fam- 
ily. That is why we would like 
to send it to you for free exam- 
ination. 

Written for You By 242 Doctors 

The Book of Health was writ- 
ten, simply and clearly, by 242 
doctors, each a specialist in his 
field (for example, Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming, discoverer of 
penicillin). In its 836 pages, you 
find the answers to your medi- 
cal questions—from a simple 
remedy or first aid treatment to 
a comprehensive explanation of 
a rare disease or a complex 
operation. It contains the in- 
formation your doctor would 
like you to have... the facts 
that he would explain to you 
himself if he had the time. 

Its 1,400 drawings and photo- 
graphs (many in full color) il- 
lustrate childbirth, cancer 
symptoms, glandular disorders, 
first aid treatments, etc. All 
parts of the body, many diseases 
and disorders, even surgical op- 
erations, are clearly pictured. 

Never before has such a mine 
of reliable medical information 
been assembled within the cov- 
ers of a single easy-to-under- 
stand volume. Every subject of 
importance to you and your 
family is covered—childhood 
diseases, vitamin deficiencies, 
pneumonia, athlete’s foot, ul- 
cers, the common cold, arthritis, 


appendicitis, and many more. 


@Aa 
says 


leading Professor of Surgery 
“Beyond question the most 


complete and authoritative book 
ever written regarding health for 


the layman.” 


A leading cancer authority says: 
“It should do much towards dis- 


ease prevention.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES states: 


“A complete 
description 
human disease, 


and authoritative 
of practically every 
the physiology 


and structure of the organs in- 


volved, 
ually prescribed by 


and the treatments us- 
physicians.”’ 


Replaces Fear With Knowledge 


You will find it a comfort 
to know that this great book 
is right there, in your home 
—ready at all times to an- 
swer your questions, calm 
your fears. It brings you 
that priceless gift of peace 
of mind that comes only 


with understanding. 


“Borrow” A Copy Free 
For Ten Days 


Send the coupon today. We 
will lend you a copy of The 
Book of Health for ten 
days, so you can see for 
yourself why you and your 
family should have this 
book handy at all times. If 
you feel that your home 
can do without it, just re- 
turn the book and owe 
nothing. 

So mail the no-risk 
coupon now to: 


D. VAN NOSTRAND 
ny INC. 


6 
120 Alexander St. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


(Established 1848) 
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a Pied Piper 


Children’s Shoes 
have all these features! 


BP EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION 
#* insures far greater flexibility 
— preserves balance — 
smoother, more comfortable. 


agp PIED PIPER UNIQUE DESIGN 
provides 3-way toe room for 
complete freedom of action. 


2 ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION — 

ry there is no seam at top of 
heel to break or rip—support 
is better, appearance and 
wearability improved. 


"~~ SHORTER BACKS, LONGER 
FRONTS — to hold foot in the 
proper position for maximum 
comfort — foot doesn’t slip 
forward to crowd toes. 


Be “Pied Piper” kind to your young- 
sters’ feet. See your Pied Piper 
dealer for capable, accurate fitting 
before school starts. 


FREE BOOKLET explains in detail 
why Pied Piper shoes are best for 
growing feet. Get your copy at your 
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“Because I was always weary, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“Some days you hardly seem to get up before you’re tired 
out. Well, when I found that happening to me day after 
day—when I kept on sleeping poorly night after night, 
something had to be done. 


“So I went to the doctor. He told me that my trouble 
might be ‘too much coffee.’ Seems some people can’t always 
take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try drinking 
Postum because Postum doesn’t have a speck of caffein in 
it ... can’t irritate nerves or keep you awake at night. 

“T tried Postum—what did I have to lose? I slept better 
at night, felt livelier all day and enjoyed Postum’s flavor. 
Why don’t you try Instant Postum, too? You'll like it!” 


is 100% coffee-free 


Cas 
ae A product of General Foods 
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Persistent constipation warrants your doctor’s attention, 


of course. But to relieve temporary irregularity —restore 


natural bowel function in any member of your 
family—rely on effective, flavorful Agoral, 
the gentle laxative. A product 


of Warner-Chilcott. 


agoral 


the gentle laxative 











GLOWING PANS caso conn ou o 


American Academy of Pediatrics, the society of medical specialists for children. 


Our infant son loves our dog. The dog is always 
licking him. Can the child get any disease from 
this? 

For a detailed discussion of the infectious agents 
which may be transmitted to humans and cause ill- 
ness you should talk to your physician. There is a 
lengthy list of such diseases but some of the more 
common ones acquired from house pets are cat scratch 
disease, parrot fever, and probably distemper. Bacteria 
causing scarlet fever and diphtheria can infect dogs 
and cats but it is not definitely known how easily 
these can be passed back to humans. 

Pets commonly have germs causing dysentery so 
that it is reasonable to exercise caution to prevent 
contamination of food. 

Fungi causing ringworm may pass from animal to 
man and vice versa. Larvae of intestinal parasites of 
the dog or cat are not uncommonly a cause of disease 
in children who eat dirt. These may cause generalized 
illness rather than intestinal worms. Hairy pets may 
be a source of trouble to allergic children. 

Many but not all of the diseases mentioned can be 
treated but efforts at prevention should be stressed. 
Practically every disease transmissible from pets to 
man is transmitted most frequently when the animal 
is young. Therefore adult animals rather than im- 
mature ones are preferable as pets for children. Fre- 
quent examinations of pets are indicated during the 
first year, at which time immunizations available for 
several troublesome diseases can be given. Children 
should be taught to keep pets clean, and both dogs 
and cats can and should be taught to prefer a definite 
location for defecation and urination. 

In summary, it can be said that pets probably cause 
a relatively minor amount of human disease. As long 
as the pet is in good health, such intimate behavior 
as described in the question is probably harmless. It 
is unquestionably an added responsibility for the 
parents. 


What is the reason that schools are not giving 
health examinations? In our city we have to get 
this done ourselves. 

Within the past few years, physicians and others 
working in school health services have realized that 
the advantages of running all children through a brief 
physical exam either before or shortly after the 
opening of school are not as great as formerly 
thought; there are often definite disadvantages. Such 
a system insures that all pupils are checked—but all 
too often this is a brief and inadequate examination 
which does not uncover anything not already known 
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to the family or their physician. Those who do not 
have a family physician would probably benefit more 
from a checkup in a free clinic. 

Good health supervision can be best obtained by 
periodic examinations by the family physician. The 
family physician is obviously most familiar with the 
child and his problems and in the best position to 
provide any necessary care or treatment. 

Where long-term or follow-up care is necessary, 
the school physician is an excellent position to work 
with the family and the private physician in counsel- 
ling the family and in helping to arrange full use of 
community resources or any needed educational or 
recreational modifications for the child. 


At what age should a child start learning to use 
a toothbrush? 

As soon as all the primary teeth have erupted, that 
is, between two and three years of age. Mother will 
have to do most of the brushing for some time, but 
it’s a good idea for her to let the child brush his own 
teeth first, and afterward, go over them herself. The 
child is thus forming the habit of regular toothbrush- 
ing while mother keeps his mouth clean. 


My son is 17 and a junior in high school. He 
works after school and over week ends. He has 
two evenings off a week and usually goes out 
those nights. If | insist that he be home by 11 
or 11:30, he gets mad and tells me I’m treating 
him like a baby. 

With the heavy load your son is carrying, he cer- 
tainly cannot afford very often to stay out much later 
than your curfew. Growth has not quite stopped at 
his age so that adequate rest is important from this 
point of view but not as vital as it is in the early teens. 
It is more important for him to be well rested so that 
he can do his best in school. The importance of his 
education for his future cannot be overestimated. 
Undoubtedly there are occasions when it is proper 
for him to be able to stay out later than usual, and 
it should be allowed. 

You should try to discuss these situations with your 
son in an honest and frank way. Help him to take 
responsibility for the decision; it’s his life. Sensible 
rules will help him do what he knows is right but the 
rules must not become inflexible. 





Readers are invited to mail their questions to Growing 
Pains, Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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You never outgrow your need 
for the nutrients in Milk 


A look at the nutritive values shows Milk to be an 
important source of many essential nutrients. 

Calcium, for instance, is one of three important 
minerals that can be in critical supply in the body. 

In the American food supply, our principal source 
of dietary calcium is Milk and Milk foods. 

A supply of calcium is necessary, not only to the 
young, but to the mature and elderly as well. 

In adults, adequate daily intake of calcium helps 
prevent demineralization of the bones. 

Calcium is needed for normal blood clotting and 
normal functioning of the nervous system. Cal- 
cium also functions in helping to maintain normal 
pulse and heart action. 

In addition to offering a convenient and avail- 
able source of calcium, Milk also serves to balance 
out the nutrients in the other three food groups. 
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Milk protein is high in nutritive value. Milk 
fortified with vitamin D is the most economical 
source of this vitamin. 

Whenever a balanced diet is planned for any age 
group, include Milk— because we never outgrow 
our need for the nutrients in Milk. 


Milk makes it a square meal. 


Milk and other dairy foods form 
one of the 4 basic food groups 
you need every day. The others 
are (1) meats, fish, poultry, eggs; 
(2) fruits and vegetables and (3) 
breads and cereals. 
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AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
Helping to promote general health by providing in/for- 
mation about the requirements for a balanced diet. 
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when winter weather gets your throat...try Sucrets 


SUCRETS soothe sore, irritated throats. SUCRETS have a double value because they not only con- 
tain the antiseptic, hexylresorcinol, but they are slow dissolving to prolong the soothing benefits. 


The pleasant taste of SUCRETS makes them especially refreshing after smoking too. And, 
these troches are individually wrapped, to make it convenient to carry a few in your pocket or 
purse. Buy Sucrets today. Just 35¢ for a tin of 24 at drugstores everywhere. 


is] MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


SUCRETS is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 


Removing the Ouch: Ripping off adhesive tape is almost guaranteed to 
make you yelp. But adhesive can be removed fairly painlessly by 
just lifting one edge, then pressing the skin down gently and slow- 
ly as the tape is lifted, advises Lucile Hoerr Charles, Ph.D., of 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. By moving the 
fingers forward under the tape, the skin and hair and person are 
slowly removed from the tape, rather than vice versa. It will also 
help to rub a solvent such as mineral oil on the tape a few minutes 
before trying to remove it. Pain will be further eased if scissors 
are used to snip long hairs that can be seen between the tape and 
the skin. 


Ear Bone Banks: Aided by a grant from the Deafness Research Founda- 
tion, Dr. John R. Lindsay of the University of Chicago is appealing 
to deaf and nearly-deaf persons to will their temporal bones to a 
"bank" for research on causes of deafness. The temporal bone con- 
tains the middle and inner ears. Studies of the temporal bones, 
paired with personal medical records of how deafness occurred, 
could aid in preventing much deafness. Actress Margaret Sullivan, 
afflicted by growing deafness, willed her temporal bones for just 
such research. 


Poisoned by Imitation: Babies try to imitate parents, and 67 percent 
of children under five who were poisoned by excess doses of medi- 
cines, swallowed them because they had watched their parents take 
pills, says Dr. Alfred J. R. Koumans of Norwalk, Connecticut. So 
make sure the toddler is not watching when you take your own medi- 
cine, he warns, and keep medicines hidden and out of reach. 


Energetic Housewives: The average housewife spends more energy on her 
domestic tasks and caring for children than her husband does on his 
job, reports Dr. Herman K. Hellerstein, heart specialist of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. The man with a desk job may 
use only 1.5 times the energy consumed by the human body at rest, 
the average factory worker about 2.2 times, while the busy house- 
wife tops them all. New measurements show that most recovered 
heart patients can meet the energy demands of their work in modern 
society. 


British Advantage: Two to three times as many Americans as British 
have diabetes, Dr. John Butterfield told the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. He suggests the American way of life is somehow responsi- 
ble, perhaps because Americans eat more, worry more, or exercise 
less. In each country, half or more of the victims of diabetes 
don't yet know they have the disease, he adds. 


Cigarettes and the Heart: Heavy cigarette smoking may contribute to 
or speed development of coronary heart disease or its complications, 
says a report by the American Heart Association. It cites medical 
studies showing death rates 50 to 150 percent higher among middle- 
(over) 
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aged males who smoke heavily compared with non-smokers. But "this 
Statistical association does not prove that heavy cigarette smoking 
causes coronary heart disease," says Dr. A. Carlton Ernstene, asso- 
ciation president. Any causal relationship could be established 
only by further research, the report adds. 


Arthritic Complaints: Rheumatoid arthritis may well be six times more 
common than generally estimated, reports Dr. Thomas A. Lincoln, med- 
ical director of the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, National Laboratory. 
The disease may afflict 15 percent of Americans, rather than only 
2.5 percent. He described a 28-month study of 351 craftsmen and 
foremen which found that mild rheumatoid arthritis affected about 
15 percent of regularly-employed plant workers. Their disease 
usually appeared mild to moderate and occurred more frequently in 
men aged 50 to 66, he told the American Rheumatism Association. 


Excess Hair: Three weeks after the frustrating end of a love affair, 
a 20-year-old girl began growing a slight beard. Such cases of sud- 
den appearance of abnormal amounts of hair in apparently normal 
women are not uncommon, Drs. Arnoid M. Moses and C. W. Lloyd of 
Syracuse, New York, reported recently. Some follow painful emotion- 
al experiences. The excess hair is blamed upon secretion of abnor- 
mal amounts of an adrenal hormone. Experimental treatments now seek 
to suppress production of this hormone, they said. 


Health Education: Many chronic ailments of older persons are largely 
preventable, and not something caused necessarily by aging, observes 
Dr. Charles L. Wilbar, Jr., secretary of health of Pennsylvania. 
There's much medical knowledge about how to keep well, but it is 
not being applied. He urges more health education in schools to 
establish lifelong good habits. Many United States school children 
apparently are not being taught how to keep well and their health 
textbooks often are "woefully out of date.” 


illegal Abortions: Perhaps more than one million abortions are per- 
formed annually in the United States, estimates Dr. Jerome M. Kummer 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. "Laws concerning 
therapeutic abortion are outmoded and unrealistic, lacking in uni- 
formity and open to a variety of interpretations," he comments. He 
Suggests the laws be changed to permit therapeutic abortions legally 
for medical, eugenic, and humanitarian reasons. 


Faster Growth: Plump children generally grow faster and mature earlier than 
Slender ones, reports Stanley M. Garn, Ph.D., and Joan A. Haskell 
of Fels Research Institute, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Their findings 
are based on a study of 259 boys and girls. On the average, chubby 
children reach puberty earlier, and also stop growing in height 
earlier. Between ages one and a half and 12%, children above aver- 
age in fat were advanced in height by about half a year's growth. 








These news items, gathered for Today's Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where serious scientific work 
is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should be read as such. Obviously no “endorse- 
ment” by the American Medical Association is implied by the publication of news items. -Editor 





A public statement 


concerning Metrecal, a new 


concept of weight control 


Several months ago, Metrecal™ was introduced to the medical profession by Mead ‘Jobnson & Company, 


manufacturers of nutritional and pharmaceutical products. Many people have since learned of this 


product by word-of-mouth. To emphasize the role of the physician in problems of weight control and 


to provide accurate information on Metrecal, Mead Johnson & Company is publishing this factual report. 


n September of 1959, a new product— 

Metrecal—was introduced to the 
medical profession by Mead Johnson & 
Company. It was developed to provide 
physicians with a new technique for use 
in judicious weight reduction of over- 
weight patients. 

We wish to stress the importance of 
the physician in problems of weight loss 
and control. This is particularly the case 
for individuals who are tremendously 
overweight, patients with disease of the 
kidneys, and patients with various forms 
of heart and blood vessel disease. 

In view of the broad public and medi- 
cal interest in weight control, many per- 
sons have learned of Metrecal by word- 
of-mouth, hence, this factual statement. 


What is Metrecal? 


Metrecal, when properly used, is an effec- 
tive weight control agent. It is not a 
panacea. 

Metrecal is a complete food in powder 
form which is mixed with water to make 
beverage meais. It is designed to provide 
a low calorie diet which contains all 
basic nutrients required by a person on 
a reducing program. Metrecal contains 
no drugs. 

Metrecal can be used as the total diet 
for the period required to achieve the 
weight loss which is best for the individ- 
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ual. Thereafter, it can be used indefi- 
nitely for one or two meals a day, or as 
the total diet on selected days to main- 
tain desired weight. 

In other words, the concept is meas- 
ured calories according to the needs of 
the individual. 


What does Metrecal do? 


Overweight persons are able to lose 
weight on a properly devised Metrecal 
program simply because they take in 
fewer calories than are required to main- 
tain weight. In this manner they lose 
weight naturally, without resorting to 
fad diets, complex schedules, or artificial 
appetite depressants. And Metrecal users 
are remarkably free from hunger — the 
appetite is satished normally. 

What Metrecal cannot do 
Metrecal is not a miracle cure for over- 
weight. It cannot provide the will power 
required for weight reduction. It has to 
be used properly. It is imperative that 
the person who desires to lose weight 
stay on the Metrecal diet. This is not 
difficult since little, if any, hunger occurs 
after a day or two. 


Medical evidence of 
effectiveness 


Extensive clinical studies, conducted 


Mead Johnson & Company - 


under medical supervision, have shown 
an average weight loss by Metrecal users 
of approximately one-half pound per 
day for periods up to six weeks. Some 
lose even more. Most patients in the 
studies report little, if any, hunger. 
Many report that they feel better than 
before. Almost all find it relatively easy 
to continue on Metrecal. 


What is in Metrecal? 
One-half pound of Metrecal powder (a 
frequently specified day's supply) pro- 
vides 900 calories or energy units, 70 
grams protein, 110 grams carbohydrate, 
20 grams fat and all essential vitamins 
and minerals in quantities that meet or 
exceed minimum daily requirements es- 
tablished by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Metrecal is available in all 
drugstores. 


How to undertake 
a reducing program 


Your physician is the best source of coun- 
sel and guidance in problems of weight 
loss and control. 


\ Mead Johnson 


Symbol of service in medicine 


Nutritional and Pharmaceutical Products + Evansville 21, Indiana 
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that’s a good 


QUESTION 


Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


ig4 


in Nutrition 


Every age needs them. 
Horlicks Malted Milk 


supplies them! 


Protein, Vitamins, Minerals— 
plus Energy! All ages need them. 
Yet young and old may fail to get 
enough of each. Fortunately one of 
America’s most delicious drinks— 
Instant Horlicks Malted Milk—sup- 
plies helpful amounts of a// 4, 


For eat- 
and-run youngsters 
who rush through 
breakfast, Horlicks, 
unlike mere milk 
sweeteners, doubles 
the food energy of milk 
—as scientific tests 
prove. And, with the 
new Instant Horlicks, 
how children enjoy 
mixing malts at homel 


For older people 
who lack appetite 


Horlicks offers a 

valuable diet sup- 

plement with body- 

building protein, natural vitamins and 
important minerals. And its creamy 
smoothness tempts appetites. 


> For adults 
who can't sleep, 
acup of hot Horlicks 
sipped slowly at bedtime 
relaxes and leads to deep 
restful sleep. And Horlicks 
digests so easily! 


Ask for Horlicks at your favorite 
grocery or drug store. 


the best-known name in Malted 


Milk—Chocolate and Natural Flavors 
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Dry Mouth and Tooth Decay 

A friend has told me that anyone 
with a dry mouth is more likely to 
have tooth cavities. Is this true, 
and why? 


Well-controlled studies have shown 
that lowering of the normal amount 
of saliva in the mouth is always 
accompanied by a great increase in 
dental decay. Therefore, it is prob- 
able that if the mouth is not kept 
moist, even though normal amounts 
of saliva are being produced, dental 
decay will increase. Presumably, this 
could occur in anyone who is a 
chronic mouth breather, since that 
will always result in excessive dry- 
ness. 

Of course, the general problem of 
tooth decay is more complicated. 
For example, carbohydrates (sugars) 
are essential in the life cycle of the 
germs that cause such decay. Other 
factors that may operate in some 
instances are heredity and poor 
nutrition. 


Reading and the Eyes 

Will reading on trains and buses 
harm the eyes? I had to start wear- 
ing glasses after doing this several 
years ago and believe that was the 
reason. 


The error of thinking that exces- 
sive use of the eyes by reading or 
other close work harms them is 
widespread. The fact is that the eyes 
may become tired; this automatic- 
ally forces one to stop using them, 
and so prevents any real harm. 

In situations like the one de- 
scribed, an underlying defect (such 
as nearsightedness or astigmatism) 
can be aggravated by use of the 
eyes. But the defect is not a result 
of such use. While most people can 
read on trains or buses without diffi- 
culty, there are some in whom this 
causes distress. 

This may be simply a temporary 


disturbance of vision such as blur- 
ring or watering of the eyes, while 
others may develop headache or 
nausea. In these persons, glasses will 
not correct such a reaction. Presum- 
ably, other factors made eyeglasses 
necessary in your case. 


Breathing Exercises 
Will breathing exercises help cure 
my asthma? 


It is overoptimistic to expect 
breathing exercises to have a cura- 
tive effect, but many asthmatics can 
be helped considerably by changing 
the way they breathe. 

In essence, ordinary deep breath- 
ing in which the upper part of the 
chest is lifted (as when chest ex- 
pansion is being measured) is for- 
bidden. Instead, breathing is placed 
under diaphragmatic control. This 
means that the abdominal muscles 
are employed principally, and em- 
phasis is on exhalation rather than 
on inhalation. All the details cannot 
be given here, but your physician 
can provide the necessary guidance. 

There is nothing complicated about 
the exercises, which are carried out 
either in a sitting position or lying 
down with the knees bent. Modifica- 
tions include application of pressure 
to the sides of the lower chest with 
the flat of the hands, as well as for- 
ward and side bending in the stand- 
ing position. 

Often an asthmatic attack can be 
prevented if the exercises are started 
at the first sign of distress. The ex- 
ercises have been found to reassure 
many patients, as well as reduce 
the amount of special medicines that 
may otherwise be required. 


Growth of Nails 

I am wondering if there may be any- 

thing wrong with my toenails, be- 

cause they seem to grow much more 

slowly than the fingernails. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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when 
harmful germs 
@® enter your 


..- helps stop them in their tracks 


IN FIRST AID...BACTINE 
e helps prevent infection — when applied to cuts, 
scratches, abrasions, and minor burns 

+ relieves itching, burning, chafing—of skin irrita- 
tions, insect bites, and sunburn 

* eases pain, soothes, cools—kind to the skin, no 
sting, no burn 

IN THE SICKROOM...BACTINE 

« degerms —if used according to directions, cleans 
the skin as effectively as a soap-and-water scrub 
e deodorizes—kills germs that cause many offen- 
sive sickroom smells 

e disinfects —destroys many bacteria 

IN ATHLETE’S FOOT...BACTINE 

« combats infection 

e guards against flare-ups—by daily applications 
e relieves itching— minimizing further damage by 
scratching 

IN CONTROL OF ACNE AND PIMPLES...BACTINE 

e relieves itching—prevents spread of infection 

e non-greasy, non-staining—will not clog the pores 
or discolor the skin 

¢ antiseptic — frequent applications keep affected 
areas clean 

IN THE NURSERY...BACTINE 

» used in laundering...sanitizes diapers—guards 
against irritation and diaper rash 


Available: sactine,® 1-pint, 6-0z., 134-0z. bottles, and new 
plastic 2-oz. spray bottles. 


another fine pharmaceutical product from 


MILES PRODUCTS an 
Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. —" nail: 


00260 Elkhart, Indiana 


SEPTEMBER 1960 
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RELIEF 


for sore throat! 


Aspergum is pure aspirin 


in pleasant tasting chewing i 


gum form. 


ideal for sore throat, As- ‘ 
pergum bathes sore, aching | 


throat tissues as you chew... 


relieves taut, tight, throat i 


muscles, 

Because no water is 
needed, Aspergum is always 
at your service to combat 


headache, help ease aches | 


and pains. 

You can chew Aspergum 
anytime, anywhere, so keep 
a pack handy in pocket or 
purse. Pleasant for children. 

Available at all drug stores 
in packages of 16 and 36. 


chew 
ASPERGUM 


the pleasant way | 


to take Aspirin 


2 
ee 
a 
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by JOHN 


Mosr OF US have to work for a 
living. And most of us would work 
even if we didn’t have to. For doing 
useful work—and being paid for it 
—provides concrete proof of a man’s 
value, and contributes a feeling of 
accomplishment, self-confidence, and 
self-esteem. 

Because work plays such an im- 
portant part in the scheme of things, 
psychologists and _ sociologists in 
many universities and research or- 
ganizations have been focusing a 
clinical spotlight on interesting as- 
pects of the work-a-day world. 
Regardless of your profession or oc- 
cupation, you’ll enjoy taking a look 
at some of their findings 


Does your profession have a bearing 

on how long you're likely to live? 
To explore this question scientifi- 
cally, studies conducted at Westmins- 
ter College investigated the life spans 
of more than 9000 individuals in the 
various professions. It was found 
that educators and lawyers tended 
to be in the longest-lived. Next came 
| Persons engaged in scientific and 
Third were 


a , those in philosophical and theological 


lisa FLERE LO EL LLL T.  LITD 
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callings. Doctors ranked next; then 
painters and musicians, followed by 
writers and actors. Explorers and 








Science Looks 
at Your Job 


E. GIBSON 


poets averaged the shortest life 


spans. 


Is it true that the greater eminence 
you achieve in your profession, the 
longer you are likely to live? 

Yes. The same study showed that 
persons who achieved the greatest 
distinction in their professions aver- 
aged much longer life spans than 
the less eminent. Morale has been 
found to play an important role in 
longevity, and people who achieve the 
most tend to have a far higher mo- 
rale than the less successful. 


But as a man climbs higher on the 
ladder of success, isn’t he more like- 
ly to crack under the strain of 
greater pressures and responsibili- 
ties? 

A 10-year study of men in various 
occupations conducted by General 
Motors Research Institute showed 
that as men advanced to positions of 
increasing responsibility their mental 
and emotional stability increased 
markedly, as did their ability to 
withstand strain. However, psycho- 
logical tests showed that men who 
did not rise appreciably in occupa- 
tional status during the 10-year pe- 
riod showed no improvement in 
personality adjustment. 
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The findings of the study made 
clear that professional achievement 
tends very definitely to make for a | 
better balanced personality. Investi- | 
gations have likewise shown that | 


men who achieve the greatest suc- “2 youre hild can’t te ; 
when a shoe dogén’t 1 


cess in their callings tend to have | 
the fewest nervous breakdowns. 


What professions and occupations | 
command the most prestige and gen- | 
eral public esteem? 

Nationwide surveys and public | 
opinion polls show that physicians 
enjoy the highest prestige rating in 
the minds of most people, with col- 
lege professors, scientists, and bank- 
ers running a fairly close second. 


Do persons in various occupations | 
tend to have certain personality | 
traits in common? 


Yes. Investigations show that peo- | 
ple with specific character tendencies | 5 wa 
tend to be attracted to specific call- | emaay. 5 Sy Feat 
ings. In her treatise, The Psychology | cae 


of Occupations, psychologist Anne | palais yet the wrong shoes can 


Roe cites the findings of leading stud- pe . 2 ' 

ies on this subject, which show that | 

authors, artists, teachers, and li- affect him all his life ; 

brarians tend to be the most respon- The wrong shoes HURT your feet. But your child’s feet 
sive to the beautiful in art or nature; have little feeling. He can’t tell when shoes are several 
to be extremely sensitive to their sizes too small, or even on the wrong feet. Yet shoes 
environment, and discerning in their | that do not permit feet to grow strong and straight can 
tastes. They were definitely inclined | have lasting ill-effects! 

to be religious-minded, and tended | ' 
to be lacking in shrewdness where It’s up to YOU to have shoes checked regularly! 
financial matters were concerned. 

Business executives, accountants, Your Weather-Bird dealer fits 
and lawyers tended to be the least FIT is measured many ways children expertly in shoes 
appreciative of literature and the And each foot should be made to fit at all points. He 
arts, least sensitive to their surround- | measured separately. checks through the arch, from 
ings, and the most practical and ac- | pte ot — ball to heel, across the foot, 
tion-minded. shoe must fit from and over the toes . . . to insure 

Physicians tended to have less | heel to ball of toes as proper balance, walking and 
concern for financial or political con- - Pagscey A oe ae growth. And Weather-Bird 
siderations than most professions or oe temenmemaster sc cmt quality means /asting good fit. 
occupations. And they were inclined FREE! Weather-Bird Foot Care Book! 


to value skill, technique, and insight Learn how feet grow, how to watch for trouble 
above material considerations. signs, other points. Write Dept. PT9, 


Bankers and lawyers tended to be | a3} == International Shoe Co., 
the least preoccupied with spiritual | 1501 Washington, St. Louis, Mo. 


or philosophical matters. Their in- | - 
terests were inclined to center on 
established facts and proved prin- | 
ciples, rather than on the theoretical | ee NS ™ 
“s 














and intangible. 
Members of which occupations aver- SHOES FOR ” 
age the highest intelligence? . a BOYS AND GIRLS 
Army psychologists checked the YS . 
LQ. ratings of 80,000 enlisted men 
in more than 200 occupations during 
the last war, found that professions 
(Continued on page 53) INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY St. Louis « New York « Los Angeles « Attanta 
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IN MOST “FIRM” 
MATTRESSES? 


When your doctor says or you de- 
cide you want a “‘firm”’ mattress— 
how will you choose from the 
dozens that are offered? 


Regardless of which you select 
there's likely to be one thing miss- 
ing—comfort! The average firm 
mattress is hard, unyielding and 
uncomfortable. 


What Can You Do About It? 


One mattress, because of the orig- 
inal construction of its ‘‘Free-End”’ 
coils, (achieves proven) positive 
support with comfort. It’s called the 
Back Supporter mattress by Spring 
Air,® one of America’s largest, 
best known manufacturers of fine 
sleep equipment. 


What Do ‘Free End’’ Coils Do? 


“Free End’’ Coils offer greater flex- 
ibility on the surface for greater 
conformability to the contours of 
our body, there’s no unyielding, 
‘board-like”’ feeling. And, because 
of their ability to “‘return’’ more 
quickly and the extra convolutions 
in each coil, they provide unsur- 
passed support for the entire body, 
especially low back muscles where 
80% of all back pains originate. 


The Back Supporter® Mattress 
and Box Spring incorporate Sprin 
Air’s exclusive ‘““Health Center’ 
construction which concentrates 
more ‘Free End”’ coils in the vital 
center area of the mattress and box 
spring for still more support where 
70% of your weight lies. In addi- 
tion, you get hair cushioning on 
one side of the mattress, for a 
choice of extra-firm and medium- 
firm surface. 


FREE! Mail coupon for ‘Today's 
Health" "The Boom in Backaches” 
Tells the causes and remedies for 
many types of backaches. Yours 
free plus more information on Back 
Supporter Mattressand Box Spring. 











Spring Air Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, iil. 
Without cost or obligation, send me a 
copy of “The Boom in Backaches,” also 
information on Spring Air “Back Supporter” 
mattresses and box springs. 











Spring Air Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ul. | 
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Lets Talk 
About FOO |. ssc sou 


do to assure your family’s nutritional pleasureand profit. 


Edited by PHILIP L. WHITE, Sc.D. 
. 


There is something called “enzyme milk” that is being promoted in my 
area as being especially good for infants. Can I safely give this to my 
baby? 

Enzyme milk is ordinary milk that has been treated with enzymes 
that act on the milk’s protein. A softer curd is presumably formed while 
the milk is being digested. 

There is no doubt that enzyme milk is safe for your baby, but there 
is no particular advantage to it. Your physician or pediatrician is the 
logical person to advise you on feeding your child, not your milkman. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics questions the claims made for 
enzyme milk and asserts that it has no real advantage over conventional 
milk formulas. 

During the first year of a baby’s life, it is very important that the 
amount of milk and the proportions of fat, carbohydrate, and proteins 
be carefully controlled. This must be done for each child individually. 
For this reason, the medical profession believes that infant formulas 
should not be promoted directly to the public. The feeding of babies is 
best carried out under strict supervision of a physician. 


+. 


Is it harmful to take A, C, and E vitamins in large quantities? Say 
200,000 USP units of vitamin A, 400 International units of E, and 3000 
milligrams of C (ascorbic acid). Would like your opinion on this. Have 
been doing this for some time and have been told this is harmful. Also 
have heard that vitamins cannot be taken in too large quantities. 

I was quite disturbed to read your letter because I feel that unless 
you are using the large doses of these vitamins under a doctor’s guidance 
you may be doing yourself harm. 

There are only a few situations in which physicians prescribe massive 
dosages of vitamin A. This vitamin in amounts greater than about 
50,000 USP units daily can accumulate and cause serious body damage. 

I am not aware of any particular hazard in taking such large doses 
of vitamin C; on the other hand, I am not aware of any advantages 
either. Actually, at the levels mentioned in your letter, you would be 
getting aproximately 50 times the requirement for vitamin A, on the 
order of 30 times the usual intake of vitamin E, and 100 times your 
requirement for vitamin C. (Continued on page 68) 





Doctor White is Secretary of the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The letters reprinted in this column are representa- 
tive of the numerous inquiries he receives and answers each month, 
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Wess & sa ? 
Drumsticks 
Dunkin 


Sauce: Drain off all but 2 tablesp. 

drippings. Add a chopped onion, cook 

slowly 3 min. Add 1 can (8 oz.) tomato 

sauce, such as Hunt's, 14 cup each 

oes ee wees ae 1 tablesp. 
Worcestershire, 1 teasp. each prepared 

mustard, salt; dash pepper. Stir well, simmer 

15 min. Delicious dip for drumsticks. 

6 servings at about 485 calories each. 

Free recipes “101 Glorious Ways 

to Cook Chicken.” Write The 

Wesson People, New Orleans 12, La. 


What fun to dunk a drumstick! And how pleasant hydrogenated and so it is poly-unsaturated as only pure 
to cut down on saturated fat in your skillet by using vegetable oil can be. So clear, so fresh, so pretty as it 
Wesson instead of shortening. You see, shortening pours, Wesson brightens flavors—never adds taste as 
is hydrogenated to make it solid. But Wesson is never _ some oils do. How nice that Wesson costs so little, too. 


When your physician recommends modifying your diet and specifies pure vegetable oil 
to replace solid fats, Wesson is unezcelled among all leading brands. 




















boxes of 
12 & 25 tablets bottles of 20 cc. 


AVAILABLE AT PHARMACIES 
EVERYWHERE 


SCHERING CORPORATION * BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








A Woman's Way 


by CISSIE 


DESITIN 


ee Saas ae ‘ Med 1 d Nursery 
“So we got rid of everything that could hurt the baby, and everything ai, an ai 


pa bp POWDER 











wonderfully soothing, cooling, 
protective and healing 


recommended by many pedia- 
tricians, doctors, nurses 





helps prevent and relieve 
diaper rash, 
chafing, prickly heat, 


urine ‘“burn"', irritation 


the only baby powder satu- 
rated with Norwegian cod liver 
oil... wholly safe .. . does not 
contain boric acid. 





DESITIN POWDER 


at all drug stores 








' 
DESITIN CHEMICAL COMPANY l 
812 Branch Ave., Providence 4, R. | | 

Send me liberal samples of DESITIN BABY LOTION, | 
DESITIN SOAP, DESITIN POWDER. | enclose 25¢ in | 








“Because of the population boom we have Junior on the list of more than 





one nursery school.”’ 
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IN ACNE- 


for better 


clearing— 
wash with 


HisoHex 


(contains 3% hexachlorophene) 


Washing with pHisoHex, the antibacterial 
detergent, from three to six times a day, 
improves any treatment for acne and pro- 


duces better, faster clearing than soap. | 
pHisoHex helps check the infection factor. | 
Daily exclusive use of pHisoHex builds | 


up an antibacterial film on the skin that 


acts continuously. pHisoHex removes | 


deep-seated soil and oil because of an 
unexcelled spreading and penetrating ac- 
tion— makes the skin “squeaky clean.” 
pHisoHex is soothing to the skin, contains 
no irritating alkalies or soap. pHisoHex is 
a professional product, sold in drugstores, 
and is well known to your doctor. Available 
in 5 oz. plastic squeeze bottles. 


(}) LABORATORIES 
New York 18, N. Y. 








The College Student’s Basic Weapon— 


How to Take 


EVERY year at the end of final exams, hundreds of students face 
the unpleasant reality of flunking grades. Sometimes they can 
save themselves with extra course work or summer school, but 
many times the outcome is an embarrassing dismissal from college. 


Such failures may mean that the student just couldn’t do the work— 
but all too often they are the fault of ineffective study habits. And 
the most important study skill of all—note-taking—is the one that 
young men and women entering college today know the least about! 

A good set of notes is the college student’s basic academic weapon. 
Notes are his personal educational diary. They bring back the important 
points of classroom contact and serve as the main guide for study and 
review. Whether or not they have been well written often means the 
difference between success and failure in final exams. 

Yet good note-taking doesn’t come easily. It’s a skill which must be 
deliberately acquired if a student is intent on success in college. The 
note-taking habit should be established in high school. The first 
intellectual task a new college student faces is listening and writing 
intelligently during his first class lecture. If he comes prepared with 
note-taking know-how learned in high school, he’s off to a good start. 
In fact, a well-prepared set of high school notes sometimes is an in- 
valuable asset in college courses which review basic skills. 

The act of taking notes helps a student learn more with less effort: 

—As he tries to record what the professor is saying, he naturally 
becomes more attentive. This improves concentration and brings him 
into the stream of thought that is going on. 

—By seeing and writing about what he hears, the student involves 
more senses. By backing up the sense of hearing with sight and 
touch, he strengthens the impression and thus is more likely to retain 
the material. 

—Notes help bring back many things discussed in class which might 
be lost if he relied on memory alone. Teachers often bring a new 
organization or interpretation to the subject matter to help students 
understand it better. Keeping such contributions in the form of notes 
avoids forfeiting them to a fallible memory. 


The Art of Listening. Most teachers present far more material in 
their lectures than a student can memorize. Even the brightest scholar 
will forget many of the minor references. Therefore, it’s both necessary 
and practical to know how to select the most significant facts and write 
them down. 

One English professor advises: “Listen for a useful generalization. 
As you are given a group of statements, see if you can find a resem- 
blence among them. This helps you condense what is being discussed 
to a relatively small number of ideas. These you record.” 

This summarization is not just a process of noting down some 
things and skipping over others. The generalization must really explain 
the material being condensed. 


Getting the Point. Notes should reflect the main points of a lecture. 
One way to make sure they do is to have the notes evaluated by a 
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by PHILIP D. CRISTANTIELLO, Ph.D.* 


Notes in Class 


professor. Sometime before the student’s first exam he should make an 
appointment with one of his teachers to appraise the notes taken on a 
particular lecture. Doing this with several teachers will give the stu- 
dent valuable help on learning how to take notes that will be meaningful 
for later study. 

Comparing notes with other students also may suggest obvious im- 
provements. Successive conferences with teachers, other students, or a 
guidance counselor should bring increased improvement. 


How Much to Write? There is no one general answer to fit all 
situations, but here are a few pointers: 

1. Don’t be a copyist who races to get every single word down on 
paper. Listen to what is being said, judge its importance, and then write. 

2. Include only enough detail to show the relationships between basic 
points. If elaboration is needed, add it later outside the classroom, 
where time is not at a premium. 

3. In taking notes on spontaneous class discussions, omit all but the 
topic and the conclusions. Teachers seldom base exam questions on 
such “skull sessions.” 

4. Only a few items need be copied verbatim—laws, theories, or 
authoritative quotations. This will be easy, since most professors slow 
down at such points in their lectures. 

A student often finds that note-taking is much easier if he follows a 
definite method. This is generally a good idea, but it can backfire into 
compulsive writing habits. No method should be overworked. Each 
professor has his own individual lecture style and each places different 
emphasis on notes. The student may have to modify his method in each 
case to yield the best results. 

Here are some final suggestions to help those who are college-bound 
make a good start toward successful note-taking: 


Fact: Students generally tend to take too many notes, rather than 
too few. 

Suggestion: Listen for and try to grasp the main ideas, then write 
them down. Exclude flowery phrases and side remarks. This way there 
will be less material to study and remember, and what is written on 
exams will be more to the point and meaningful. 


Fact: Major points are more easily visualized in memory when they 
are made to stand out. 

Suggestion: Organize and set off main points in your notebook. Group 
related details so they can be seen to belong together. 


Fact: Relationships between ideas are easier to grasp when they are 
recorded as a whole. 

Suggestion: Forget about having a cute little notebook. Use a large 
loose-leaf size which eliminates the need for many pages and much 
turning to cover one idea. (This also avoids the nuisance of running 
out of pages before the course is over.) 


Fact: Teachers usually work from a set (Continued on page 64) 


*Assistant Director of Guidance, St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Use the only powder based exclusively 
on the ingredient doctors favor— 


SOOTHES, 
PREVENTS 


“ammonia irritation” 
that causes 


DIAPER 


Be sure to use Mexsana after every diaper 
change. It'll help keep baby’s skin free of 
so many skin irritations. 


Tests show it also prevented 
diaper rash in 95% of cases 


When bacteria breed on diaper-wet 
skin, they cause the formation of irri- 
tating ammonia, make skin sore, raw. 
Painful diaper rash can follow. Then 
germs such as dangerous staphylococci 
can get into the blood, cause infection! 
Distressing, itching eczema may result. 

Doctors know that cornstarch, not 
being irritatingly alkaline like talcum, 
is superior for soothing baby’s tender 
skin; and its high absorbency excels in 
keeping skin dry and fresh. 

Only Mexsana—of all leading pow- 
ders—contains an exclusively starch 
base— plus hexachlorophene and other 
ingredients to destroy germs and pro- 
mote healing. 


Discover how this medicated powder 
protects your baby from diaper rash— 
prevents and brings relief to your fam- 
ily’s minor skin irritations. Save most 
on larger sizes. Buy Mexsana today! 


for 


Prickly Heat MEXSANA 
Chafe 


MEDICATED 
POWDER 


Insect Bites 
Itching 








A PLOUGH PRODUCT 





Do you find it easier 


to follow a diet when 


MEAT is streSsed in | 
calorie-control programs) 
| & 


Meat packs pleasure into the diet. A real fac- 
tor in the lengthening of the average life of 
Americans is the correct understanding of diet 
control. 


Protein is a most important essential in calorie- 
controlled programs. It is also the answer to 
often needed appetite appeal. 


MEAT adds zest 
to controlled diets. 





AMERICAN | MEAT | INSTITUTE 


MAIN OFFICE, CHICAGO ° MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION 











The nutritional statements made in this advertisement have been reviewed by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 
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Relaxing at a coffee break are, left to right, Doctors Hogberg (who performs most of the surgery), Bede, and Wark. 


Their Mountain Hospital... 


A Service to the Community 


“T ucxep AWAY in mountain grandeur in the Three physicians own and operate a small 
center of Lewis County, Washington, is a small, mod- . 

ern, well-equipped hospital serving a logging com- hospital in the mountains of Washington, 
munity. The 1300 residents of the village of Morton bringing the best of medical care to patients 
proudly believe they have one of the finest hospitals 
in the state. 

The hospital is owned by Drs. Brandt A. Bede and 
J. Arnold Wark who has been quoted as saying, ““You 
can’t practice medicine these days without an up-to- The brick, modern designed hospital, serves 1300 
date facility.” A third physician, Dr. Dan Hogberg, local residents and patients within a 50-mile area. 
is also active in the hospital. All three physicians 
come from Washington. Both Doctor Bede and Doc- 
tor Wark graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington and McGill University Medical School in 
Montreal. Doctor Hogberg is a University of Oregon 
Medical School graduate, and grew up in Chehalis, 

35 miles west of Morton. 

The original Morton Hospital was built in 1936. It 
had eight beds. A new brick wing, including a clinic, 
a surgery-delivery department, and more beds was 
completed in 1952, and the doctors plan to enlarge 
the hospital to 25 beds and remodel older parts of 
the building this year. 

Says Doctor Bede, “The hospital is not a good in- 


in a logging community. 
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“It’s amazing how girls reared in Morton come back here to have their babies” 


The hospital 


Doctor Wark, whose interest is working with children, 
listens to the heartbeat of a five-year-old boy, one 
of his younger patients who seems to enjoy the checkup. 


Doctor Bede visits a patient at home. The doctors en- 
courage the patients to visit the clinic, trying to reserve 
house calls for the elderly and those who can’t travel. 


working persons. A waiting room full of patients is a common sight. 


The physicians treat a wide range of emergency indus- 
trial-accident injuries weekly. Here, a patient tells 
how he received a smashed finger working on his truck. 


Almost everyone in town knows the physicians, nurses, 
and technicians. Most of the patients sharing rooms 
are old friends and seem to enjoy this atmosphere. 
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Before an operation Doctor Bede helps Doctor Hogberg 
into a surgical gown in the hospital’s operating room. 


vestment to make money, but it is service to the 
community, and it gives us a place to work.” The 
doctors value the hospital and clinic at about 
$150,000. Maintenance costs are high because when 
the hospital equipment breaks down, repairmen must 
come from Yakima, 111 miles east, or from Centralia, 
35 miles west. 

A waiting room full of patients is a common sight 


Acting as an anesthesiologist during an operation, Doc- 
tor Bede keeps a close check on a patient’s breathing. 


at the clinic. Many people, some from as far away 
as 50 miles, come to the hospital. The clinic stays 
open Tuesday nights to serve working persons. 

The doctors treat a wide range of industrial-acci- 
dent injuries weekly. They encourage most patients 
to visit the clinic, trying to reserve house calls for 
the elderly and those not able to travel. 

All three doctors help during major surgery, which 


Surgery is scheduled almost every day of the week, and all three of the physicians participate in major operations. 
tiie, a... in aad z — - 





The physicians perform many tasks 


The hospital’s laboratory can usually handle all nor- 
mal laboratory work except analysis of tissue. Here, 
an x-ray and medical technician checks an x-ray plate. 


The hospital superintendent, right, briefs two new 
nurses. Other registered nurse:, who live in the com- 
munity, are available when they are urgently needed. 


La 
ui 


usually done by orderlies in most hospitals 


The hospital's business manager estimates the value of 
the hospital and the clinic at about $150,000. However, he 
said because of breakdowns maintenance costs are high 





The hospital’s medical technician uses a microscope in 
the laboratory. She and her husband, an x-ray techni- 
cian, live just a few minutes walk from the hospital. 
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usually is scheduled every day of the week. Although 
Doctor Hogberg does most of the surgery, he is as- 
sisted by Doctor Wark. Doctor Bede acts as anes- 
thesiologist. 

The doctors perform many tasks done by order- 
lies in most hospitals. The physicians may wheel a 
patient to his room after surgery, they’ll act as their 
own scrub nurses, and they’ll usually transfer the 
patients to a bed from a cart. The three men some- 
times work together in an emergency appendectomy 
when a nurse is not immediately available. Mrs. Va- 
loris Moore, hospital superintendent, has a staff of 
nurses to work with. Other registered nurses who 
live in the community are available when needed. 





The hospital’s laboratory can handle all the nor- 
mal lab work except analysis of tissue, which is sent 
to Tacoma, 65 miles north. 

Aimost everyone in town knows the physicians, 
nurses, and technicians, and most of the patients, 
sharing rooms, are usually old school chums or 
friends of the family. The majority of the patients 
seem to enjoy this informal atmosphere. 

Says R. E. Golliet, hospital business manager. 
“It’s amazing how many girls reared in Morton come 
back here to have their babies.” 

These three doctors and their informal hospital 
are bringing the best medical care to people in a 
mountain community. END 


orn, squalling infant. 
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PEPTIC ULCERS: 


Still a Medical Mystery? 


by WILLIAM R. VATH 


The Chicago Ulcer Club was the brainchild of Michael 
Reese’s Dr. Heinrich Necheles, shown here checking the 


blood pressure of dog injected with new anti-spasm drug. 
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“PLL NEVER FORGET that New Year’s Eve. I was almost 
ready to leave the office when the phone call came. 
It had snowed hard that day, and one of our tanker 
trucks was stalled on a bridge on the west side. 
Nearly 100 cars and trucks were backed up behind 
it. A real mess. 

“Before I joined the Club, a problem like this 
would have driven me half crazy. But that night I 
called my manager and told him to take care of it. 
Then I put on my hat and coat and went home.” 

The speaker was the head of a chain of service 
stations, and ‘“‘the Club” is a small and exclusive or- 
ganization called the Chicago Ulcer Club. Like his 
40 fellow members, he has a peptic ulcer. 

It may sound as if he solved his snowy problem 
by passing the buck, but he was only following one 
of the precepts of the Ulcer Club: Avoid what 
irritates you. 

This doesn’t mean that members are advised to run 
away from their problems, but they learn to make 
decisions without killing themselves. They teach each 
other not to be overwhelmed by their problems. 

The Club, which meets four times a year to toast 
its members’ stomach infirmities with milk, was or- 
ganized in 1957 at the suggestion of Heinrich Nech- 
eles, M.D., director of gastrointestinal research for 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. He was lunching 
one day with public relations executive Lawrence H. 
Selz, a long-time ulcer patient, when he wondered 
aloud whether sufferers of the ‘executives’ disease’ 
might help each other with moral support by banding 
together for a kind of group therapy. Selz invited 
several ulcer victims—all executives—to meet. They 
founded the Club, and Selz became its first president. 

Members now include a newspaper columnist, a 
stock broker, an insurance man, a judge, a meat 
packer, several lawyers, two physicians, and execu- 
tives of companies that produce everything from 
girdles to picture frames. Four members are women. 

“I wanted to study these executives,” said Doctor 
Necheles, a short, balding pipe smoker whose voice 
is rich with the accents of his native Germany. “I 
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gy Ways to Avoid an Ulcer 


1. Get enough sleep. 

2. Put some relaxation into every day and 
every week end. 

3. Choose the right foods for your diges- 
tive tract to handle easily — and don’t gulp 
them. 

4. Lie down and rest for half an hour be- 
fore and after your evening meal. 

5. Smoke and drink moderately or not at 
all. 


wanted to educate them that ambitions and the 
struggle for power, money, and success are all fine, 
but they aren’t the only things in life. There are big- 
ger, more important things. 

“I wanted to teach them to appreciate the value 
of rest and relaxation, hobbies, music, art. To help 
them learn a philosophic attitude toward business 
and life. This is the program of the Ulcer Club. As 
far as I know, this is the first time anyone has tried 
this therapy for ulcers. 


“Too many people try to hide their ulcers. They 
don’t want to admit they have them. Ulcers are 
nothing te be ashamed of. They are a sign of success, 
a kind of medal for distinguished services. Our mem- 
bers wear their ulcers like a badge.” 


Doctor NECHELEs is quick to point out, however, that 
ulcers can strike anyone from cooks to kings. Cab 
drivers, for example, have a higher than average 
incidence. 

The Ulcer Club prefers to stay small. Only 15 to 
20 members attend each of the luncheon meetings 
(typical fare: fruit salad, broiled hamburger, mashed 
potatoes with no gravy, yellow cake with chocolate 
icing, and—of course—milk), and all feel free to join 
the discussion. Guest speakers have included a medical 
educator, a rabbi, and two psychologists. Among the 
topics covered have been the importance of a sense 
of humor, the meanings of dreams, and how to make 
decisions. 

Doctor Necheles has discussed his seven years in 
China, where he found that ulcers are a rarity. “Ex- 
periments performed there,” he said, “showed that 
only during sleep do Americans achieve the degree 
of relaxation displayed by the Chinese during wak- 
ing hours. Prior to the communist regime in China, 
life there was ruled by the tradition of the easy- 
going philosophy of Cenfucius.” 

Doctor Necheles, who has written more than 100 
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6. Take a real vacation once or twice a 
year. 

7. Stop worrying about your job. Take it 
easy, do your best, and what you do will 
be good enough. 

8. Find outlets or antidotes for the emo- 
tions that set off an ulcer — resentment, 
frustration, hurt, and inadequacy. Blowing 
your top once in a while will help, but you 
can often get the same effect by talking 
things out. 


scientific papers on peptic ulcers, isn’t suggesting 
that Club members become Confucianists, but he 
urges a relaxed way of life and a calm inner phil- 
osophy. 

Since the doctor is a researcher and not a prac- 
ticing physician, medical advice, diagnosis, and 
treatment have no part in the Club’s activities. It 
operates on discussion and moral support alone. The 
Ulcer Club was not formed to raise money for re- 
search or to educate the public. However, several 
members have made personal donations to Michael 
Reese Hospital’s gastrointestinal research laboratory. 

Members continue to be active even after their 
ulcers heal, for they remember the saying, “Once 
an ulcer, always an ulcer.” Doctor Necheles warns 
them not to become complacent. “It may take one 
year or it may take 10,” he tells them, “but 80 to 90 
percent of ulcer victims have recurrences.” 

Nobody knows what causes an ulcer, and nobody 
knows how to cure one for good. It is considered a 
chronic disease which is not “cured” but merely 
healed temporarily, and “controlled” by diet and con- 
tinuing medical care. 


Sars Doctor Necheles: “Over 120 years ago, a French 
pathologist named Cruveilhier described ulcers as an 
affliction enveloped in profound obscurity. The same 
can be said in 1960.” 

These facts we do know, however: 

—An ulcer is a sore or crater caused by the eating 
away of tissue by hydrochloric acid and pepsin (a 
protein-digesting enzyme), both of which are normal- 
ly present in gastric juices. 

—One person in 10 will have an ulcer at some time 
in his life. 

—The death toll from ulcers is about 10,000 a 
year. 

—From three to 10 times as many men as women 
are afflicted. (Continued on page 50) 
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by HOWARD EARLE 


Today’s child is born into a world 


where medical knowledge guarantees 


a far greater chance for survival 


to normal, healthy 


and development 


aedulthood than the infant 


of a quarter century ago 


The Wonder World of Health 


for Today’s Children 


b beer youngsters of today, thanks to tremendous 
advances in medical science, enjoy freedom from 
most of the serious childhood diseases of 25 years 
ago. Abnormalities that formerly killed or deformed 
a child are corrected today and injuries which once 
crippled are successfully treated. Vaccines, anti- 
biotics, hormones, and other drugs combine with the 
miracles of modern surgery and orthopedics to create 
a better world of health for children. 

Open-heart surgery is a thrilling recent develop- 
ment in the medical care of children. There are 
various types of open-heart surgery and specialists 
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for each type; however, few medical centers, chil- 
dren’s or general hospitals are staffed with specialists 
for all types. This occasionally necessitates sending 
a child from one area of the nation to another in or- 
der to give him the finest surgical aid obtainable. 

A case in point occurred recently when a letter 
from a California medical center was directed to the 
Chicago Heart Association asking if surgery could be 
performed on a two-year-old boy. The child was 
flown to Chicago and underwent successful surgery 
which partially corrected a condition known as trans- 
position of the great vessels. 
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A few years ago the medical world knew little 
about replacing a damaged or otherwise abnormal 
part of an esophagus (the canal leading from the 
mouth to the stomach) with a transplant from 
the colon. Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia did the 
first colon transplant five years ago. In June 1959, 
at the American Medical Association’s annual conven- 
tion in Atlanta City, New Jersey, Dr. Luther A. 
Longino of Children’s Hospital, Boston, reported sev- 
eral successes in esophageal replacements in infants 
and children, utilizing a segment of the colon as the 
conduit. 


. QUALLY as dramatic is the work pioneered in the 

4 past dozen years by Dr. Cameron Haight of the 
University of Michigan School of Medicine, and now 
done by many other surgeons in the country, in the 
repair of defective esophagi without the aid of trans- 
plants. They remove the defective segment, pull to- 
gether the severed ends of the normal esophagus and 
join them. To compensate for the removed segment 
it may be necessary to raise the stomach from its 
normal position to extend the esophagus leading from 
the stomach so it will join to the part coming down 
from the pharynx. No effort is too great where sav- 
ing lives is concerned. 

There is much more to children’s medical care than 
corrective surgery. This is borne out at Children’s 
Memorial Hospital in Chicago where a new hema- 
tology division, specifically directed to blood disorders 
in children, was completed recently, This laboratory 
is responsible for some 850 blood counts per month , 
on children admitted to the hospital. These tests, now 
routinely performed on each child admitted, frequent- 
ly 12veal unsuspected diseases and abnormalities and 
always add to the diagnostic knowledge so important 
in determining the treatment to be prescribed. 

Studies of bl coagulation are vital at Children’s 
Memorial, where hundreds of children each year 
undergo cardiac surgery, much of it open-heart sur- 
gery. In the past, excessive bleeding has been one of 
the serious complications of cardiac surgery, so the 
present extensive studies are carried out to detect 
abnormalities in the coagulation mechanism. 

Children entering Children’s Memorial during the 
past year have been given the benefit of the hospital’s 
cardiac catheterization unit with its fluoroscopic in- 
tensifier and television and a movie film. 


ITTLE Terry is an excellent example. He was ad- 

4 mitted to the hospital with a serious heart con- 
dition. He was given a mild sedative for the delicate 
but painless procedure called catheterization. The 
end of a small tube was passed into a vein in his arm, 
up the arm, across the shoulder, down the chest, 
and into the heart. A technician analyzed the 
blood samples withdrawn from the heart during 
catheterization. The results of the study of the blood 
samples were given to the cardiologists and surgeons 
who also have the blood pressure as recorded inside 
the chambers of the heart while the catheter (tube) 
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is inserted in the heart. The x-ray and fluoroscopes, 
the television pictures and the movie films, all were 
studied by the cardiologists and surgeons and aided 
them in determining the proper treatment for Terry's 
heart condition. Practically all these aids to the 
surgeon are developments of the past decade. 

Terry has an additional advantage over the young- 
sters of past eras. Years of study have brought about 
the perfection of a heart-lung machine which does 
the work of the heart and lungs during heart surgery. 
Blood which ordinarily flows through the heart is 
diverted to the machine. The machine supplies fresh 
oxygen to the blood and returns it to the body, by- 
passing the heart completely. 

Consequently, very little blood is entering or leav- 
ing the heart and the surgeon is provided a relatively 
dry area in which to operate. Since the heart no 
longer has to pump blood to maintain the body’s cir- 
culation, the heartbeat can be stopped. The surgeon 
is then able to work without interference from the 
heart’s movement. 

With the assistance of the heart-lung machine, pre- 
viously impossible surgery is now saving many lives. , 

In Chicago, an automated tape recording unit re- 
cently was used to record the heartbeat and heart 
sounds of children in grammar school. 


f HE tapes were then reviewed by heart specialists, 
and children suspected of having heart disease 
were recalled for additional study. The result of the 
project indicated that between 2500 and 5000 children 
in Chicago’s public and parochial school systems have 
some form of heart disease. Presence of the disease 
was unknown to the children and their parents in a 
majority of the cases. It now is believed that the re- 
corder technique will become as significant in detect- 
ing heart disease in children as the mass x-ray has 
been in locating tuberculosis. 

Another medical wonder of the present age is the 
progress toward arresting rheumatic fever, an out- 
standing crippler of children. It long has been known 
that a streptococcal infection precedes rheumatic 
fever. The medical profession now is preventing at- 
tacks of rheumatic fever by knocking out the strep 
infections with antibiotics. The project. also involves 
long-continued antibiotic therapy for children who 
have had rheumatic fever and thus demonstrated 
their susceptibility to streptococcal infections. 

Far removed from the cardiovascular field is a new 
kind of specialist who has become extremely import- 
ant on today’s health scene for growing youngsters. 
The endocrinologist cannot work miracles but under 
certain circumstances he may make a short boy taller 
or prevent a growing girl from towering over her 
companions. 

The tool which is solving some growth problems is 
the hormone. 

Unfortunately, claims set forth in some popular 
publications have indicated too strongly that hormone 
therapy will develop undersized boys into Tarzans, 
check the growth of girls (Continued on page 68) 
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Sleepwalking: 
Fact, Fallacy, 
or Fancy? 


Authorities have estimated that there 
are some four million sleepwalkers in 
this country. However, for many, this 
odd ailment still remains a baffling 
phenomenon. 


by JACK KAPLAN 


Wes SHE went sleepwalking one June night 
six years ago in Enid, Oklahoma, Ione Wier 
made national headlines. For good reason. Com- 
pletely in the nude, the pretty, blond housewife 
wandered from her nearby home to climb a tree 
and pick leaves some 20 feet above the ground. 
Soon a crowd of fascinated townspeople gathered 
to watch her sleepwalking acrobatics. While they 
watched, her husband Wesley Wier shinnied up a 
tree, wrapped his shirt around Ione, tapped her 
gently on the shoulder to awaken her, and then 
tumbled her—somewhat shaken by her night- 
roving—into the net firemen had spread below. 
Mrs. Wier’s feat may have been the most spec- 
tacular sleepwalking performance that June night. 
But it was far from the only one. That same night 
in homes all over America thousands of others 
were sleepwalking. Authorities have estimated that 
there are some four million sleepwalkers in this 
country. Far from surprising, then, that we all 
know of cases of it, even in our own families. 
Despite the fact that sleepwalking or noctambula- 
tion is quite common, this (Continued on page 55) 
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~ CASSEROLES - 


Autumn the Season; 
Olives the Seasoning 


by Sheila R. Turner 


) 
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A succulent blend of meat sauce, corn meal, and cheese 
in an American version of the Italian favorite, Polenta. 


AS TREES TURN to orange and a chill creeps into 
the air, the scene also changes at the family dinner 
table. Gone are the leisurely summer barbecues. 
Now it is time for after-the-game parties, school 
lunches, and formal entertaining. The whole family 
runs on a busier schedule, and Mom is busiest of all. 

A steaming, well-put-together casserole can be 
a real time and effort saver. Two meals can be 
prepared at the same time, with one relegated to 
the freezer until ready for duty. Just before serving, 
the frozen casserole is conveniently slipped into the 
oven. No last-minute fuss. 

There’s no limit to the kinds of “good for you’ 
foods that a casserole can include. Eggs, milk 
(especially non-fat dry milk), and vegetables, when 
disguised in a casserole, can be slipped into Junior 
without a murmur. 

Casseroles are kindly toward the budget, as well. 
Skillfully manipulated leftovers will shine as brightly 
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as in their first appearance. Better still, cost of 
an elegant dinner can be deceptively low. 

Here are five new ideas from Ilma Lucas Dolan, 
dietitian for the California Foods Research Institute. 
Each recipe has been created with a different occa- 
sion in mind, but all have one thing in common. 
Ripe olives from Mrs. Dolan’s home state of Cali- 
fornia contribute to the subtle flavor and pleasing 
moisture so important for the success of any casse- 
role. 


“Ripe Olive Chicketti” satisfies hearty appetites 
and generously serves eight hungry people. Hot 
biscuits and a crisp, green salad make perfect ac- 
companiments. 

RIPE OLIVE CHICKETTI 

| (5-pound) stewing chicken 1/3 cup diced green pepper 
V4 cup oil or shortening cups sliced celery 

6 cups hot water 2 cup diced pimento 

| tablespoon salt pound spaghetti 
1/3 cup chopped onion 1% cups ripe olives 

2 cups grated Cheddar cheese 

Disjoint chicken and brown in hot oil. Add hot 
water and salt. Cover and cook slowly until tender. 
Cool sufficiently to handle. Skim off excess fat 
and use a little of it to sauté onion, pepper and 
celery until wilted and clear. Remove skin and 
bones from chicken, leaving meat in large pieces. 
Stir sautéed vegetables into chicken and broth, add 
pimento, and heat to boiling. Drop broken spaghetti 
into mixture. Boil until spaghetti is tender, adding 
more water if needed. Cut some of olives into large 
pieces and leave some whole. Just before serving, 
stir olives and 11% cups cheese into chicken mixture. 
Top with remaining cheese, and heat slowly until 
cheese is melted. 


“Western Style Polenta,” nourishing and filling, 
is a new type of casserole preparation to many 
people. It is a favorite with Italian families but 
many American housewives have found it to be a fav- 
orite with their own families. (Continued on page 71) 


Olives, onion, green pepper, and celery flavor this hearty 
combination of chicken, spaghetti, and golden Cheddar. 
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Take a Tour 


Race horses and rugged mountains, singin’ fests 
and spelunking, water sports and wondrous scen- 


ery—these are the delights that await you. 


ENTUCKY has been discovered a million times. 

Among the first was a Frenchman, Robert Cave- 
lier de La Salle, who drifted down the Ohio River 
in 1682. And travelers in ever-growing numbers still 
come to explore this land of variety. By the hun- 
dreds of: thousands they come every year from all 
parts of the country. 

They visit the famous horse farms and the his- 
torical shrines, sample the fine boating, fishing, 
camping, hiking, water skiing, and listen to the 


The 51,000-acre Mammoth Cave National Park is an 
underground wonderland attracting thousands of visitors. 





by GEORGE LAYCOCK 


of Kentucky 


old mountain folk songs. Here, within 500 miles of 
half the nation’s population, are mysterious caves, 
sparkling lakes, and mountain country that spreads 
out into some of the world’s most beautiful rolling 
farm land. Here is the historic heart of mid-America, 
famous for Kentucky hams, the Kentucky Derby, and 
contented people. 

Kentucky is divided into three main parts, the 
mountains in the east, the Bluegrass heartland, and 
the low-lying country where the Mississippi washes 
her western edge. 

For breath-taking scenery head for the mountain 
country. Here are deep valleys and sheer rock cliffs 
so rugged that only in recent years have highways 
reached them. 

As part of a new national historical park there is 
even a new highway to a pinnacle overlooking Cum- 


Visit shops, dwellings, and schoolrooms in Fort Harrod 
where settlers once fought off Indian raiding parties. 


For breath-taking scenery, head for the mountain coun- 
try of eastern Kentucky and tour the Cumberland Gap. 
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Here is the historic heart of mid- 
America, famous for hams, the 


Derby, and contented people 


At the Lincoln Memorial National Park 
at Hodgenville, you may take a short 
tour of the area and see the one-win- 
dow log cabin in which Abe was born. 


A simple monument marks the graves of Daniel Boone and his 
wife, Rebecca, on a hill overlooking Frankfort, capital of the state, 


Kentucky, with 14,000 miles of running water, has more fishing areas than any other state except Alaska. 











berland Gap, western gateway for Dan Boone and 
thousands who followed. 

Like horses? If you do, a real treat awaits you in 
the famous Bluegrass country. Here around the 
clean and thriving city of Lexington, the thorough- 
bred is king. The fastest horses in the world, and 
some of the most valuable, live on 130 Bluegrass 
farms. Drive through this rolling country divided 
by white wooden fences and you see champions and 
their relatives in every pasture. What’s more, you’re 
welcome to visit many of these famous horse farms. 

If you consider it strange for people to erect a 
life-size statue to a horse, hold your counsel. Mean- 
while stop at Faraway Farm, five miles north of 
Lexington, home of Man O’ War, most famous of all 
thoroughbreds. Marking his grave is a full-size bronze 
statue that attracts thousands of visitors every year. 
He earned the honor; of 21 races started, he won 20. 


you may also want to stop at Calumet Farm, two 

miles west of Lexington on Highway 60, because 
this farm lists Whirlaway, Citation, and numerous 
other famous horses among its royalty. Or stop at 
Spendthrift Farm, home of Nashua, purchased for 
more than $11, million. Most of the horse farms 
are open to visitors from 10 a.m. to four p.m. Lex- 
ington’s chamber of commerce can furnish you a 
complete map of Bluegrass horse farms. 

These thoroughbreds have a rich history reaching 
right back to 17th century England when warriors 
of the day bred speedy horses for battle. When Ken- 
tucky’s early settlers came from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia they brought along their thoroughbred stock. 
And they raced them from the beginning. The first 
“race path” was a quarter-mile stretch through 
what is now the heart of Lexington. 

Kentuckians figure the test of the horse is in the 
racing, and if you want to see some of these thor- 
oughbreds in action there is, from spring until late 
fall, a full schedule on Kentucky’s six tracks. 

The first Saturday in May each year is Derby Day, 
and visitors have come from all parts of the world to 
watch the horses run. Although the race lasts only 
a little over two minutes, 100,000 people pack Church- 
ill Downs. They sip uncounted cool drinks, consume 
75,000 hotdogs, and before they leave town many of 
them make hotel reservations for the next Derby— 
12 months in advance. 

If you want to include the next Derby in your 
Kentucky visit, you can get ticket information from 
the Resident Manager, Churchill Downs, P. O. Box 
487, Louisville 1. 

History is everywhere around you in this Blue- 
grass country. 


eas you’re in Lexington, take time to visit the 
stately old home and gardens of Henry Clay, one 

of the most heavily visited of all Kentucky shrines. 
You’re only 32 miles from Harrodsburg, which still 
has a block house in the center of town. For nearly a 
century and a half, first for its sulphur springs and 
later for its historic interest, this central Kentucky 
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community has been a major attraction for tourists. 

You can visit in Fort Harrod shops and dwellings 
and a pioneer schoolroom just as they were used by 
the first settlers who fought off local Indians to 
plant corn in the wilderness. Admission is 35¢, chil- 
dren 15¢. Harrodsburg has many firsts—first perma- 
nent white settlement in Kentucky, first spinning 
wheel, first corn planted, first schoolhouse, first white 
child born, and first “gospel preaching” west of the 
mountains. It was from Fort Harrod that George 
Rogers Clark set out on his famous hiking trip into 
the Northwest. 

At Pioneer Memorial State Park, you'll want to 
see the Lincoln marriage temple where Lincoln’s 
parents were married. 

Twenty-seven miles beyond Harrodsburg, five miles 
north of Springfield, is the Lincoln Homestead State 
Park where Abe’s father, Thomas, grew up. Some 
of the Lincoln dwellings are reconstructed here. Vis- 
itors pay 25¢ admission fee here and children get in 
for a dime. 

A third step in any tour of Kentucky’s Lincoln 
Country would be the Lincoln Memorial National 
Park, the farm where Lincoln was born, at Hodgen- 
ville in 1809. Here you can even see the one-window, 
clay-chinked log cabin in which Abe was born. 

Standing on this farm you’re not more than 150 
miles from Fairfield, birthplace of Jefferson Davis, 
president of the Confederacy. Davis’ birthplace is 
marked with a towering 351-foot monument, third 
highest in the country. For 35¢ you can ride an 
elevator to the top and get a dizzying view of the . 
surrounding countryside. 


LY 25 miles north of Lincoln’s birthplace is a 

building which, to Kentuckians, is the most re- 
vered spot in the whole state. Here at Bardstown is 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” the house a song made 
famous. More than a century ago, a guest here, a 
composer named Stephen Foster, wrote his famous 
song. It has been said that wherever you hear this 
song anywhere in the world you can pick out the 
Kentuckians in the crowd; they’re the ones with 
moist eyes. Kentuckians in their pride bought the 
property in 1922 with small contributions, and today 
the visitor can go through the Old Kentucky Home 
any day of the year except Christmas. Admission is 
60 cents, 25 cents for children. 

If you’re here in July or August, plan to spend an 
evening in Bardstown. Go out to the Memorial Amphi- 
theater where the Stephen Foster story is staged 
nightly with music from some 50 of his songs. 

At Bardstown you're only 56 miles from the state 
capital. Drive down one of the hillside highways 
into Frankfort and you wonder why early Kentuck- 
ians chose to build a capital pinched in between these 
sharp slopes. The answer? They came not by the 
highway but up the Kentucky River from the Ohio. 
Here in their capital Kentuckians have entertained 
in their times such men as Louis Philippe, LaFayette, 
Jefferson, Monroe, and Jackson. Even the infamous 
Aaron Burr made one of his (Continued on page 65) 
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In cases where the lab is required at a distant point with all possible speed, it can be airlifted by this cargo plane. 


A field rabbit is gently placed in a sack following 
the animal’s capture in a mobile lab trap. Animals of 
this type have been known to transmit bubonic plague. 


: Airborne Lab Fights Plague 


by KENNETH N. ANDERSON 


Complete Air Force medical laboratories 


that can be airlifted to any part of the 
world on short notice help physicians 
check the spread of contagious diseases. 
Dispatched to an area in the south- 
western United States, one of the mobile 
laboratories found evidence that bubonic 
plague, once a dreaded disease 

of the Dark Ages, can be transmitted to 


humans by wild rabbits. 





UBONIC PLAGUE has several times threatened 
the survival of humans on this planet. Just a few 
hundred years ago the disease, spread by the fleas 
of infected rodents, wiped out more than a quarter of 
the population of Europe. Although medical men 
today know much more about the cause of the illness 
and how to control it, the latent threat of bubonic 
plague still is with us. Dr. K. F. Meyer, of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Medicine, reported 
recently that “wild rodents and their fleas form a 
vast enzootic reservoir” in an area comprising the 
western 40 percent of the continental United States. 
Earlier this year, U. S. Air Force physicians dis- 
covered that bubonic plague can be spread to hu- 
mans by wild rabbits. The Air Force maintains a 
constant alert against contagious diseases that might 
cripple a missile or bomber base as effectively as 
an enemy’s nuclear attack. The medical arsenal in- 
cludes two complete epidemiological laboratories 
that can be dispatched to any part of the world from 
Lackland Air Force Base, in Texas. 

Each of the 20-foot-long mobile labs has its own air 
conditioning and heating units, so it can operate in 
any climate; sterilizing equipment; a still for puri- 
fying water; refrigerator-freezer; incubator, and a 
portable electric generator. Each laboratory is de- 
signed so that all exhausted air passes through 
filters and heat coils that incinerate possible con- 
tagious agents. One of the laboratories was used to 
trace the source of bubonic plague to wild rabbits. 

The victims, two officers assigned to an air base 
in one of the southwestern states, fell seriously ill 
after hunting rabbits in the vicinity of the base. 
Physicians at first diagnosed the ailment as tulare- 


mia, which may be contracted by handling animals 
infested with fleas carrying the disease. But the pa- 
tients did not respond to standard treatment for 
tularemia and laboratory facilities at the base were 
not equipped for the exhaustive specimen analysis 
needed to pinpoint the illness. 

One of the mobile laboratories was rushed to the 
base and blood cultures from the patients were 
studied. Within a few hours the laboratory had the 
ominous answer—the hunters had bubonic plague. 

As soon as the diagnosis was made, preventive 
medicine teams, both military and civilian, moved 
into the area. The goals were to find the source of 
the disease, determine whether there was a local 
rodent population that might become infected and 
spread the disease, making mass anti-plague serum 
innoculations necessary. 

The patients had hunted in widely separated areas 
and could not remember exactly where they had 
killed and skinned rabbits. In each suspected area, 
military and civilian teams trapped mice, rats, and 
rabbits. Working in the mobile laboratory, they 
collected parasite and tissue specimens for analysis. 
The search indicated that the disease had run its 
course and that all the plague-carrying rodents had 
died of their own infection. The rabbits apparently 
had become infected by entering burrows once in- 
habited by diseased rats. The hunters recovered and 
the survey showed there was no local rodent popula- 
tion, sO mass serum innoculations were not needed. 

“Time will tell,” says Doctor Meyer, “whether 
plague only rests, preparing for another of its great 
rages, or whether the measures we now can trust will 
control it.” END 


A technician examines a field specimen using an isolator hood which prevents contagious germs circulating in the lab. 
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Your Body’s 


Amazing Chemists 


ontemplate: 


A pill which would surely and 

swiftly eradicate cancer, a shot 
which would relieve the effects of high blood pres- 
sure, a capsule to control diabetes, or, 

A potion which could be taken at intervals to 
stay the aging process—in effect realizing Ponce de 
Leon’s dream of eternal youth, or, 

A substance which would darken the albino’s skin 
to a more normal color, or a related one which 
would lighten skin to any desired shade. 


Tue wild dreams of a science fiction writer? Not 
at all. These and other things quite as sensational 
are considered as distinct possibilities by top enzy- 
mologists—-including Nobel prize winners. 

Enzyme is the hottest word in research labora- 
tories today. Mark it well. Enzymes are nature’s 
chemists. All activity of living things depends on 
them—the greening of leaves in the spring, the 
bolt from an electric eel, the wagging of a dog’s 
tail, the illumination of a firefly. 

Everything you are and everything you do traces 
inevitably back to enzyme action. But for them, you 
could gorge yourself with food—and starve. Or the 
food you eat could be lethal as cyanide. The utili- 
zation of protein—the process of digesting a lamb 
chop, for example—could liberate enough ammonia 
to kill but for enzymes which instantly synthesize 
ammonia into harmless end products. 

Scratch your ear with your forefinger and you set 
in motion a whirlwind of enzyme activity. Enzymes 
made possible the muscular motions required. At 
completion of the act they secreted chemicals essen- 
tial for transmission of nerve impulses—so the brain 
could be informed that the itching ear had gotten 
relief. 

From the instant of conception, enzymes play 
the supreme role in all life processes. But for them the 
fragile male sperm could never gain entrance to the 
enormously larger and tougher female egg to com- 
plete the act of fertilization. As it is, the sperm is 
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equipped with a minute amount of enzyme to dissolve 
a tiny crevice in the egg membrane, thereby gaining 
admittance. 

Many top researchers are today convinced that 
enzymes hold the key to virtually all health prob- 
lems—from heart disease, to gout, to insanity. One 
type of dull-wittedness has been traced to lack of an 
enzyme—supply the deficiency, researchers think, 
and a cure will be at hand. 

What are these extraordinary things? Enzymes 
are large protein molecules—present in all living 
things from bacteria to whales to marigolds. In a 
twinkling they perform chemical transformations 
that are difficult or impossible to perform in the 
laboratory. They produce such hormones as insulin— 
which have defied all efforts at synthesis. It took 
some of the world’s most talented chemists 20 years 
to synthesize penicillin. An enzyme in a lowly mold 
knew how all along. One of the towering feats of 
modern chemistry was production of artificial 
quinine—which enzymes in the chincona tree learned 
how to do countless millenia ago. 


To digest a piece of steak in the laboratory— 
to break it down into its component amino acids— 
it is necessary to boil the steak for nearly a day in 
concentrated acid. In the body, enzymes accomplish 
the same*things in a few hours—and at a tempera- 
ture no higher than 98.6° F.! 

No one knows for sure how enzymes achieve their 
chemical wizardry. In the breaking-down process, 
they apparently work something like the wedge 
which splits the log into firewood. But each indi- 
vidual enzyme is specific in its action—it usually pries 
apart only one substance. Thus, the enzymes known 
to break up the pat of butter you ate at lunch are 
powerless to break up sugar, and the sugar enzymes 
are unable to split proteins. Virtually all the foods 
we eat (alcohol is a notable exception) are totally 
indigestible until enzymes work on them. In general, 
it is the task of digestive enzymes to break down 
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complex foods into simpler substances which can be 
absorbed into the blood stream and distributed 
around the body. 

In the body, enzymes pluck building materials 
from a conveyor system—the blood stream. They take 
amino acids that originated from cow muscle and 
use them as building blocks to produce human muscle 
—quite a different substance. These busy, extra- 
ordinary, little chemists convert elements from pig 
fat into the padding that gives the female figure its 
pleasing contours; and change sugar into glycogen 
which the liver can store to supply energy needs as 
they arise. 


You can demonstrate to yourself enzymes in action. 
Chew a piece of bread for a few minutes. You will 
note that it gradually becomes sweet. An enzyme 
in saliva has converted starch into sugar. The body 
can’t utilize starch, but it can absorb certain sugars. 
An even more practical illustration is furnished by 
the daily experience of housewives in adding raw 
pineapple to gelatin desserts and finding that the 
enzyme, protease, keeps the gelatin from jelling by 
digesting it. 

Enzymes are prodigious workers. Pour a little 
hydrogen peroxide on a small wound, and the per- 
oxide foams up. The free oxygen and an enzyme in 
the skin make the foam. In a single second, one 
molecule of this enzyme can split 80,000 molecules of 
peroxide! In the intestine, a molecule of another 
enzyme, invertase, can break down a million times 
its own weight of sugar with no noticeable loss of 
activity! 

How many different enzymes are there in the 
body? Over 650 are known and researchers guess that 
many more will be discovered. There are trillions 
of cells in the human body. But even the smallest 
is estimated to contain at least 100,000 enzyme par- 
ticles! If a cell is regarded as a factory, the enzymes 
are the machinery that makes the factory work. 

Some of the enzymes are oxidants—fuel burners. 
They take a minute fragment of food and convert it 
into a form which then undergoes further chemical 
reactions to produce one of the most extraordinary 
substances on earth. The substance: adenosine tri- 
phosphate, or ATP for short. In effect, ATP is a 
minute storage battery which releases stored energy 
to make muscle fibers contract. Every time your 
heart beats, every time your eyelids blink, every 
time you take a breath, it is ATP that provides 
energy for the action. 
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Much the same type of thing takes place in nerves. 
Enzymes produce an extraordinary stuff called 
acetylcholine—minute squirts of which make possible 
transmission of messages across nerve junctions. 
Once it has done its job, acetylcholine must be in- 
stantly destroyed—otherwise the heart would stop. 
Here again, an enzyme comes to the rescue. Once 
acetylcholine has done its work, it is destroyed by an 
enzyme in a few thousandths of a second. 

Thus, enzymes are destroyers as well as builders. 
They have the task, for example, of destroying ex- 
cess hormones—otherwise we would be like cars 
with accelerators but no brakes. Many of the hor- 
mones are fat-soluble and kidneys cannot dispose 
of them. Magical enzymes in the liver convert excess 
amounts of such hormones into water-soluble sub- 
stances—which the kidneys can then discard. 

Already, many enzymes are being put to work by 
physicians. Body cells are cemented together by 
a substance called hyaluronic acid. But there is an 
enzyme which dissolves this cement—hyaluronidase. 
The quick action of snake venom is largely depend- 
ent on this enzyme—it dissolves cell cement and per- 
mits poison to gain rapid admittance to the body. 


SEVERAL novel uses for this enzyme have de- 
veloped. Often, infants are severely dehydrated by 
diarrhea or by burns. They must get fluid in their 
circulatory systems or die. With such gravely ill 
infants it is often difficult or impossible for physicians 
to find tiny veins for transfusion. The enzyme solves 
the problem. Dissolving the binding stuff of muscle, 
it makes tissue permeable—fiuids can be dripped 
directly into muscle and will be absorbed into the 
circulation. It is this same enzyme which helps the 
male sperm dissolve its way into the female egg. On 
the theory that at least some cases of sterility trace 
to a lack of hyaluronidase, the enzyme has been used 
with some success to promote wanted pregnancies. 
Another promising medical enzyme was discovered 
more or less by accident. In the 1930’s, a woman 
died of pneumonia in New York’s Bellevue Hospital. 
Her case presented a highly unusual feature: Her 
blood refused to clot. Superb detective work on the 
part of Dr. William S. Tillett finally led to a solution 
of the mystery. Microbes—streptococci—were secret- 
ing enzymes which destroyed the ability of blood to 
clot! The enzymes were protein splitters. 
Researchers at Lederie Laboratories and elsewere 
asked a question: Mightn’t the enzymes which killed 
this patient be useful—in (Continued on page 59) 
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What Parents Should Know 
About DEAFNESS 


What causes deafness? What can parents do to 
help a deaf child? Here are the answers—in an 
interview with David Myers, M.D., professor and 
head of the Department of Otorhinology, Temple 
University Medical School, and a member of the 
Conservation of Hearing Committee, The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology. 


Waar exactly is deafness? 

The term ‘“deaf’’ does not necessarily mean a com- 
plete lack of ability to hear sounds. The word, as 
it is used today, refers to a degree of hearing loss 
which without special training would ordinarily pre- 
vent the formation of speech and language. A hear- 
ing loss for speech of 80 decibels or more falls into 
this category. If a child can hear sounds imperfectly, 
we call him “hard-of-hearing.” 


Can anything be done to help these children? 

Yes, much can be done. The hard-of-hearing child 
may be helped either with or without a hearing aid. 
And the deaf child, given training early enough, 
can learn to communicate with others and to be a 
useful citizen. His speech won’t be esthetically pleas- 
ing or very fluent, but it will be understandable. For 
a child of this type, the sooner a hearing aid is 
provided and a concentrated program of speech, 
language, and perceptual training is begun, the better 
the chances for developing usable speech and lan- 
guage. 


What causes deafness in young children? 

Although deafness may be either inherited or ac- 
quired, most auditory disorders found in infants 
and very young children are inherited. Sometimes 
a physical defect of the outer or middle ear may 
cause the trouble, but usually congenital disorders 
of hearing are due to damage to the inner ear. The 
organs of hearing may be malformed or absent. Or 
the hearing nerve or auditory brain center may be 
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damaged. Sometimes cerebral palsy, mental retarda- 
tion, or birth injuries may cause a disturbance of 
the perception of speech, and so the child reacts 
as though he is deaf. 

Acquired deafness results after birth. It may 
come from incompatibility of the Rh factor of the 
parents. Though this cause is congenital, the trouble 
develops after the child is born. Deafness may also 
be caused by illness or accident. Some of the illnesses 
include meningitis, encephalitis, jaundice, mumps, 
and other less common diseases. In fact, any child- 
hood disease causing an extremely high fever may 
result in damage to the inner ear. However, damage 
from scarlet fever is less common than it was some 
years ago. 


Do these diseases often cause deafness? 

Only if they attack the hearing structures of the 
ear, the auditory nerve, or the central nervous sys- 
tem. Then the result may be either deafness or de- 
fective hearing. 


You haven’t mentioned colds. Do they sometimes 
cause deafness? 

Colds and all upper respiratory infections should 
be treated immediately to prevent permanent dam- 
age. If severe or prolonged, colds may result in what 
used to be called catarrhal deafness and is now 
called conductive deafness. But ordinarily they 
do not cause serious auditory trouble. However, when 
respiratory infections are treated with a certain 
form of streptomycin, cases of deafness have oc- 
curred following the treatment. This is rare, but it 
can happen, though physicians are constantly on 
guard against it. 


If the baby is born with a hearing defect, when is 
this trouble usually discovered ? 

An alert parent may detect an auditory disorder 
as early as three months. Tests can detect and chart 
the amount of hearing loss as early as one month, 
if the baby is brought to an ear doctor or hearing 
clinic then. 


How important is early diagnosis? 
It is of paramount importance. The earlier the 
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Professional help can’t begin too soon. At the Audi- 
ology Clinic, St. Christopher’s Hospital, Philadelphia, a 


better. Early diagnosis is necessary to start treat- 
ment or education as soon as possible. Since the 
development of speech and communication is based 
on the development of hearing, irreparable harm 
may be done if the diagnosis is delayed. Until the 
diagnosis is made, no education or medical treat- 
ment can be started. The child should be taken to a 
doctor before he forms speech habits that may have 
to be unlearned, or before serious physical or psy- 
chological damage is done. 


How can I tell whether my baby is deaf? 

You usually begin to suspect that something is 
wrong when the baby is not soothed by your voice, 
or when he fails to turn his head in the direction 
of sound. Other symptoms are inattention, no “star- 
tle’ reflex, inability to use or understand words, 
excessive use of gestures, the use of vision or touch 
to gain understanding of his environment. 

The baby may be hard to waken. The older child 
may be slow in speaking or talk in toneless speech, 
without inflection. Because he can’t communicate 
with you, he may throw temper tantrums to relieve 
himself of his bottled-up feelings and emotions. 
Another symptom of an auditory disorder is that the 
hard-of-hearing or deaf child usually plays too 
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concentrated program of speech, language, and percep- 
tual training helps youngsters conquer a world of silence. 


hard. He is overactive, almost violent in playing. 

Mothers often sense that their child is deaf from 
observing his reactions. They know long before the 
doctor knows, unless they take the baby to a doctor 
when they first suspect that something is wrong. 


What should I do if my baby shows symptoms of be- 
ing deaf or hard-of-hearing? 

First, try some simple tests. Jangle some keys 
when the child’s back is turned. Blow a whistle, 
ring a bell, clap your hands, call the child when 
he isn’t looking. Use any test where the sound is 
carried only by air. But avoid stamping on the 
floor or anything that involves physical vibrations. 
If the child doesn’t respond normally to these tests, 
take him to a qualified ear physican or to an au- 
diological clinic in a hospital if your city has one. 
In any case, consult your local pediatrician or family 
physician immediately. 


Can the symptoms of deafness be due to some other 
cause? 

Yes. The same symptoms can be caused by emo- 
tional disturbance, mental retardation, a brain in- 
jury, or a brain condition called aphasia. An aphasic 
child can hear sounds and (Continued on page 63) 
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means sex. Yet there is another kind of intimacy in 
marriage that transcends even sex. It is something 
you won’t find discussed in most of the marriage 
books. Parents do not counsel altar-bound sons and 
daughters about it the way they counsel (or feel they 


ought to counsel) them about sex. Even the psy- 
chologists and marriage experts have not gone into 
it to any great extent. 

Yet in its effect upon human personality, in its 
critical bearing on happiness or misery, success or 
failure, it far outweighs even sex. 

Before discussing it, let’s look a minute at sex. 

t ® Thanks to Freud’s theories, which were given tre- 
es 
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mendous circulation not only by his followers in the 
psychiatric field but by every medium of entertain- 
ment and even advertising since, this natural human 
instinct has been emphasized to a preposterous degree. 
We have been led to believe that it motivates our 
2 u every action. We are continually told that it is the 
M arrlage LS the mo St most important facet of marriage, and that upon 
this primarily physical function rests our happiness 
° . ° ° and fulfillment. 
intimate re latio ns hip Yet because sex is fundamentally physical, however 
we dramatize, glamorize, intellectualize, or spiritua- 
, lize it, it has its limitations. Everyone who knows 
known to mankind. And anything at all about life recognizes how tragically 
a P commonplace is the fact that thousands of couples 
sex 18 @ vital inte ral living in the closest physical intimacy have nothing 
4 S whatever in common. Many are complete strangers 
A 2 on other fronts; often they are outright enemies. 

pa rt of that relationship. Thus the true test of intimacy in marriage is not 
sex. Rather, it is the intimacy of spirit forced upon 
man and wife. The profound changes that take place 
[ Ai fe act, to Mos l PeoP le between men and women married to each other. The 
inescapable influence these two have upon one 

another for evil or for good. 


the very word intimacy It is physically impossible to live closely with 
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another human being and not live at least partially 
on his terms. Even college roommates have to com- 
promise when it comes to countless things—decorat- 
ing schemes, study hours, housekeeping habits. And 
if they occupy the same quarters for any length of 
time they influence each other in many ways; they 
are bound to. I can trace some of my attitudes about 
money directly to the girl I roomed with during my 
senior year, while she credits me with arousing her 
interest in books. 

If this be true of casual friends, how much more 
so between the man and woman who live together 
in the totality of marriage. Married couples are ex- 


pected to join forces, to share a common front. If 
they are wise they try to resolve their religious dif- 
ferences, often their political ones, before they marry. 
It is not only more convenient to go to the same 
church or work for the same candidate, the unity 
(or appearance of unity) has definite psychological 
value in getting along together. 

And though we may have changed our loyalties 
at great cost to private convictions, as time passes 
and we live in the constant climate of the other’s 
belief, we become subject to his views. They pervade 
our own thinking and emotions, sometimes to such 
an extent that we wind up more Zealous than he is. 

People living in close proximity not only grow to 
be like each other, it is often said that “Lots of mar- 
ried couples even come to look like each other.” 
While there seems to be no anthropological explan- 
ation for this, anyone who studies faces will find his 
own verification. Take Mamie and Ike, for instance. 
Take the Krushchevs. Or closer to home, take a good 
look at your neighbors. 

For example, take the Johnsons, who were dining 
out one night when a teen-ager at a nearby table 
remarked, “Why, I never noticed before, but Mr. and 
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Mrs. Johnson look so much alike they could be brother 
and sister, instead of husband and wife!” And to 
everyone’s surprise, she was right. The similarity 
was enhanced by marked similarities in behavior— 
the way they studied the menu, consulted, nodded, 
then lifted their heads to survey the crowd. And 
everyone knew that when the Johnsons had finished 
they would probably go over to a nearby settlement 
house which Mr. Johnson was active in founding, and 
where for some years now both have worked very 
hard in the boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

Yet Mrs. Johnson was known as one of the gid- 
diest, most headstrong girls of her social season, 


giving small promise of the generous and gentle 
woman she has become. Though some of the change 
is undoubtedly due to sheer maturing, much of it 
must be marked up to the kind of man she married. 
Just as her husband’s nature has undeniably been 
molded and colored in many respects through living 
with her. The end result is a community of spirit, of 
objective, that need not supplant sex, far from it, but 
that can make sex itself more significant, and that 
remains to unite such people long after sex is 
secondary. 

Couples almost have to grow to be like each other 
in many ways in order to survive. Men and women 
differ on countless things—money, in-laws, moral 
codes, the rearing of children. Our attitudes on all 
these matters are shaped both by our heritage and 
background and by our own natures. However 
strongly we may feel when such differences occur, 
we yield ground because we must, each of us, in 
order to live in any kind of peace. This means giving 
up a little of yourself and taking on a little of the 
other. There is, therefore, a merging, a meeting 
place somewhere in the middle. 

At least in the average marriage each partner comes 
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halfway (or a portion thereof); and 
it is on this middle meeting ground 
that the real intimacy of marriage is 
to be found. 

If the other is much stronger, we 
yield more than our half. We give 
up a great deal of ourselves and take 
on his modes and morals. “Evelyn 
has changed so since her marriage,” 
friends or relatives observe. ‘“She’s 
become like a different person.”’ And 
invariably the different person she’s 
like now is—her husband. Either be- 
cause she loves him so much, or 
because his nature is dominating, she 
reflects his attitudes—about life, 
about money, about people. 

If in his strength he is also high 
and fine, she can be tremendously 
benefited and improved. But a very 
strong but depraved man can literally 
drag a woman down to his level, and 
vice versa. The strength does not 
depend upon the direction, it de- 
pends upon sheer will and determina- 
tion of the individuals. The strength 
of character, whether for good or 
ill, of those involved. 

Thus the real intimacy of marriage 
does not guarantee that their common 
goals are worthy ones, or that per- 
force the results are happy. Marriage 
can intimately involve a man or a 
woman in a life course that is any- 


thing but desirable. In one blatant 
case, a young man who was working 
for his master’s degree in education 
turned forger and wound up in 
prison, all because the girl he mar- 
ried demanded luxuries he could not 
provide as a teacher. Her spirit had 
so intimately invaded and corrupted 
his that he could sacrifice every prin- 
ciple to appease it. 

The Johnsons. The Elliotts. The 
Parkers, the O’Neals. Each designa- 
tion sets up an image of a couple in 
the minds of our friends and our 
community. And however dissimilar 
the two individuals may be in many 
ways, together they represent a cer- 
tain kind of family—shiftless or 
sound, cooperative or quarrelsome, 
public-spirited or indifferent. The 
habits they inevitably share and the 
kind of home they maintain stand 
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for a certain manner of living. And 
although outsiders may strive to 
separate any couple’s characteristics 
(“He’s a sweet, unpretentious guy, 
but she’s a social climber . . .” “She’s 
very proud and energetic, tries to 
keep things up, but he’s so lazy . . .””) 
and the individual himself may 
struggle to retain his independence, 
the total impression remains. Each 
is intimately affected by whatever 
affects his mate. The judgments 
pronounced upon the person to whom 
you are married are judgments on 
you as well. 


Perruaps that explains the seem- 
ing inconsistency of the woman who 
has no compunction against criticiz- 
ing her husband to her friends, yet 
who takes such quick affront, even 
flying to his defense, if they say a 
word against him. She is still part 
and parcel of him, however she may 
object to certain parts thereof. And 
she recognizes instinctively that 
whatever reflects on him reflects on 
her. 

By the very fact of living together 
we condone what our partner really 
is. Many fine people find themselves 
linked for life to unworthy ones. 
Youth puts its best foot forward. 
And young people in love and eager 
to mate, are often deliberately blind 
to each other’s faults. If faults they 
see at all, they are dismissed as 
something that can be overlooked or 
made over. Furthermore, character 
develops slowly. Some people grow in 
virtue as the years go by; others 
decline. In any case, the basic quali- 
ties that compose our true nature do 
not reveal themselves except in the 
daily process of living. 

Thus it is that the marriage may 
be long established before a husband 
or wife realizes how hopelessly he 
rejects everything that his mate rep- 
resents. By then both kinds of inti- 
macy are also firmly entrenched, both 
the intimacy of sex, and this other 
intimacy that is equally desirable or 
equally devastating, the intimacy of 
spirit. 

By then it is extremely painful, if 
not actually impossible, to extricate 
oneself. Yet so long as the marriage 
remains, the unworthiness of the one 
will dishonor the other. 

A certain wife is worrying herself 
sick over the demoralizing influence 
of the many conventions her husband 
attends. In the beginning he would 
take her along, but in the past few 
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years he has chosen to go without 
her. Gradually her own intuition (as 
well as the “dependable” grapevine) 
have told her that these functions 
involve wild parties which are taking 
their toll in his character. Yet she 
loves him, and does not want a 
divorce. 

This is not the place to propose a 
solution. Only to point out that so 
long as she continues to be exposed 
to these circumstances they are in- 
vading her spirit. She too is being 
insidiously debased. However violent- 


ly she disapproves of the situation, | 
she must break with it altogether, or | 
submit to it altogether, or make a | 


compromise with evil that reflects 
on her own integrity. For whatever 
corrupts the other corrupts you, even 
though you have no part in it. That 
is one of the penalties that must 
often be paid for true intimacy. 

By the same token, whatever ele- 
vates or inspires your mate redounds 
to your betterment. 


One of the most respected, loved, | 
and influential women in a small Mid- | 


western community was married to 
a man whom nobody ever saw except 
in the pool hall. She was very active 
in church work, she started the first 
school lunch program, she launched 
the drive for a hospital, she organized 
the Girl Scouts. And she did it with 
all the cheery zeal that seems typical 
of those many people who do their 
good works without the help and 
support of their marriage partners. 


Her husband was very proud of 
her. He was fully aware that he was 
considered lazy and not much good, 
but he used to joke, “Don’t worry 
about me. I'll get to heaven on my 
wife’s wings.” A statement in which 
there lay more truth than poetry. 
For he got a vicarious sense of ac- 
complishment out of her achieve- 
ments. To him she was goodness in 
action. And through the intimacy of 
marriage, she brought that goodness 
home. It became a part of his life. 

The spiritual intimacy of marriage 
is quite as integral a part of mar- 
riage as sex itself. In many ways it 
goes far beyond sex in its impact 
upon our life’s development. It ought 
to be firmly labeled, and prepared for 
quite as conscientiously as we try to 
prepare young people for the ir- 
timacy of sex. Even those of us who 
are older and already deeply involved 
would do well to recognize its true 
place in the scheme of marriage. END 
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PEPTIC ULCERS: 
STILL A MEDICAL MYSTERY? 


(Continued from page 29) 


—Up to 10 percent of stomach 
ulcers degenerate into cancer. Ulcers 
in the duodenum (the short tube con- 
necting the stomach to the small 
intestine) almost never become ma- 
lignant. 

—The most common age for stom- 
ach ulcers is 30 to 60; for duodenal 


ulcers, 20 to 40. 


C AN you tell whether you're likely 
to develop an ulcer? You can’t be 
positive until you already have one, 
but you might get a clue by examin- 
ing your personality and life habits 
in the light of this profile of a typical 
victim: 

He is high-strung, driving, aggres- 
sive, and quite successful.-He prob- 
ably works long hours and doesn’t 
get enough rest. He is never a robust 
eater, is choosy in his diet, and prob- 
ably gulps his food. He may drink or 
smoke too much. 

He is thin, sometimes nervous, and 
inclined to be short-tempered and 
easily upset. He could be called a 
“worry wart.” 


The likelihood of your falling vic- 
tim is greater if your parents or 
brothers and sisters have had ulcers. 
And even if they haven’t, remember 
that ulcers seem to run in families 
many of whose members have strong 
personalities, great drives, and the 
ability to succeed in whatever they 
do. 

Ulcers are not due to any single 
cause, but it is widely agreed that 
prolonged emotional or physical 
stress plays a big role. Yet in many 
cases the ulcer appears so long after 
the stress situation that the as- 
sociation is dubious. Occasionally, 
however, the response to stress is im- 
mediate and spectacular. In one case, 
a young student who had never had 
ulcer symptoms before, and who was 
extremely devoted to his mother, 
nearly died when an acute ulcer 
hemorrhaged on the day of his moth- 
er’s death. 

“All uicer patients react too 
strongly to stress,” says Stewart G. 
Wolf, M.D., University of Oklahoma 
internist. “So if a patient falls off 
the milk wagon, his guilt feelings 
may cause the gastric glands to 
secrete more acid.” 

In addition to stress, excessive 
acid in the digestive fluid and a 


breakdown in normal tissue resist- 
ance are thought to be involved, 
either separately or in combination. 

Some internists consider duodenal 
ulcers and stomach ulcers completely 
separate entities, to be treated as two 
different diseases. The first, they say, 
are of nervous origin, the second of 
hormonal origin. Complicating this 
differentiation, however, is the fact 
that an estimated 20 percent of 
gastric ulcer patients have had pre- 
vious duodenal ulcers. 

There is also an orthodox Freudian 
theory of the cause of ulcers which 
regards them as a form of infan- 
tilism. According to this theory, the 
victim is a strongly dependent per- 
sonality. He has a desire to be fed or 
taken care of by a mother or a 
mother substitute, but doesn’t want 
to admit it, even to himself. His 
aggressive, driving behavior is an at- 
tempt to cover up this lack of self- 
confidence, say the Freudians, and an 
ulcer occurs when his dependency 
needs are not being satisfied—when 
he must assert his independence. 


H. Marvin Pollard, M.D., internist 
at the University of Michigan, agrees 
—at least in part. “The typical man 
with an ulcer is an energetic person 
of above average intelligence who is 
eager to get ahead. He also lacks 
self-confidence, which is perhaps 
what drives him so hard. He has 
such a strong will that he does not 
easily lend himself to psychiatric 
treatment.” 


Onty meager success has been re- 
ported in treating ulcers with psy- 
chotherapy. Even when patients 
under psychoanalysis show striking 
improvement, the tendency of many 
ulcers to heal themselves makes it 
impossible to claim a valid connec- 
tion between the treatment and the 
remission. 

“Superficial psychotherapy can 
help a person adjust and put his 
mind at rest,” says Doctor Necheles, 
“but deep probing can upset him so 
severely that his ulcer may bleed or 
perforate (that is, eat all the way 
through the stomach or duodenal 
wall, spilling the contents into the 
abdominal cavity).” 

The first step in the formation of 
an ulcer is an outburst of overactivity 
in the two vagus nerves which carry 
impulses from the brain to the 
stomach. The result is increased con- 
traction of the stomach muscles, and 
usually an increase in the amount of 
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hydrochloric acid in the gastric 
juice. The vagus nerves also produce 
a chemical called acetylcholine which 
contracts blood vessels in the stom- 
ach. When this happens, less blood 
can flow through these vessels and 
the ability of the mucous lining to 
resist digestion by its own juices is 
reduced. 

Usually the first symptom is a 
burning or gnawing pain just below 
the breastbone. This may be only a 
nuisance in the case of a mild ulcer, 
or completely incapacitating in a 
serious one. In either case, pain is 
most severe in the middle of the 
night and before mealtimes, and re- 
cedes or disappears entirely for 
several hours after eating. 


Ir nothing is done, the ulcer may 
heal itself, leaving behind only a 
scar. Or the ulcer may perforate, 
with a pain described by one patient 
as “like being kicked in the stomach 
by a mule.” This is an acute surgical 
emergency involving bacterial con- 
tamination of the abdominal cavity 
(peritonitis). 

A third possible course is the 
eroding of the ulcer into a blood 
vessel, causing a hemorrhage into 
the digestive tract. This, too, re- 
quires immediate treatment, some- 
times by surgery, lest the victim 
bleed to death. 

Another possibility is the blocking 
of the pylorus, or exit from the 
stomach, by inflammation and scar- 
ring around an active ulcer. In the 
case of a sear, this can be corrected 
surgically. 

Although there is no permanent 
cure for peptic ulcers, they can be 
controlled—non-surgically 80 per- 
cent of the time. This involves re- 
lieving the symptoms, promoting the 
healing of existing ulcer craters, and 
cutting down on the incidence of 
complications. 

Because of the danger of cancer, 
ulcers of the stomach are often 
treated surgically. Here is the course 
of treatment prescribed by Doctor 
Necheles: “Treat the patient with 
drugs, diet, rest, and social adjust- 
ment for four to six weeks. If the 
ulcer hasn’t healed then, repeat the 
same treatment for another four to 
six weeks. If it still has not healed, 
perform a subtotal gastrectomy (re- 
moval of up to 70 percent of the 
stomach, including most of the area 
involved in hydrochloric acid secre- 
tion). This procedure avoids most 
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deaths from cancer resulting from 
stomach ulcers.” 

In addition to antacids, drugs used 
include the natural and synthetic 
anticholinergics. These are effective 
in paralyzing the endings of the 
vagus nerves, but have severe limi- 
tations. They often cause discomfort- 
ing side effects, including blurred 
vision, dryness of the mouth, and 
urinary obstruction. Tranquilizers 
also help some patients when used 
as adjunct treatment. 

As for diet, patients are advised to 
avoid what irritates them. Physicians 
formerly used a printed “ulcer diet,” 
the same for all patients, but the 


trend now is to cut out only what | 


causes pain. Doctor Necheles ap- 


proves of a cocktail before dinner if | 
it doesn’t cause irritation. He recom- | 


mends not smoking, but “if you must, 
smoke only a few cigarettes and then 
only after meals.” 

Patients are also directed to take 
small amounts of milk, usually with 
an antacid, every two hours. Severe 


cases are told to set the alarm clock | 


all through the night. The milk gives 


the hydrochloric acid in the gastric | 
juices something to work on besides | 
stomach and | 
duodenum and helps neutralize the | 
excess acid. If overweight is a prob- | 


the lining of the 


lem, skim milk is prescribed; it helps, 
but not as much as whole milk or 
cream. 


“Social adjustment” as Doctor 
Necheles describes it in ulcer therapy 
may involve changing jobs or getting 
a divorce. Or it may be as simple as 
a two-week vacation away from the 
tensions of a demanding job, a nag- 
ging wife, or a houseful of unruly 
offspring. One man with a very severe 
ulcer was advised to take a fishing 
trip. As his train headed out of the 
city, he treated himself to a plateful 
of sauerkraut and knockwurst and 
washed it down with beer—with no 
ill effects whatever. 


Wuen surgery is necessary—be- 
cause of an obstruction, repeated 
hemorrhages, perforation, or when a 
patient won't follow his physician’s 
advice—three different procedures 
may be followed. 

One of these is vagotomy—cutting 
the vagus nerves. The theory behind 
this operation is that the ulcer 
patient’s major troubles are over- 
activity of the stomach muscles and 
oversecretion of acid, and that these 
may be ended by cutting the nerves 
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which activate the muscles and 
glands involved. 

There is widespread disagreement 
about the value of vagotomy. Com- 
plications sometimes occur when cut- 
ting the vagus nerves paralyzes the 
stomach and it cannot empty. About 
all that can be said conservatively 
is that in some cases it seems to 
help. 


THe second surgical procedure is 
subtotal gastrectomy—removal of a 
portion of the stomach. This opera- 
tion is often performed in cases of 
hemorrhage, providing the patient is 
in condition to withstand it. 

Gastrectomy has a good, though 
not perfect, record of halting the 
ulcer process. There are often prob- 
lems involved. The patient’s capacity 
for food diminishes, sometimes per- 
manently, and he loses weight. There 
is risk of anemia, since the part of 
the stomach removed secretes much 
of a substance called Castle’s intrinsic 
factor, without which the body can- 
not absorb vitamin B-12. (Both of 
these, however, can be added to the 
diet.) Nevertheless, in recurrent 
cases, with their constant risk of 
hemorrhage or perforation, gastrec- 
tomy is often the only recourse. 

Third is gastroenterostomy, in 
which the small intestine is linked to 
the stomach, so that the gastric juice 
bypasses the duodenum, the most 
common ulcer location. However, a 
new ulcer often forms in the small 
intestine at or just past the new con- 
nection to the stomach. This opera- 
tion is therefore losing popularity, 
except in poor risk cases who cannot 
tolerate having a portion of the 
stomach removed. 

Gastroenterostomy is often com- 
bined with vagotomy and is effective 
in many cases—only five to 10 per- 
cent suffer recurrences. 

Research on a permanent cure con- 
tinues, but not fast enough to suit 
Doctor Necheles. Fund-raising agen- 
cies neglect the field of gastroenter- 
ology, he claims, because the death 
toll is not high enough to cause great 
concern. Yet the loss in man-days 
and in enjoyment of normal living is 
enormous. 

Irwin S. Blumenthal, Ph.D., a re- 
searcher for the Rand Corporation, 
enthusiastically endorses this opin- 
ion. In his book, Research and the 
Ulcer Problem, he states that nearly 
three million people in the United 
States develop ulcers every year and 


that 200,000 of these people are dis- 
abled for more than a week. The 
economic costs amount to more than 
$500 million a year, measured in 
terms of loss of income from total 
disability, medical expenses, and esti- 
mated loss of income due to early 
deaths. 

Yet, says Doctor: Blumenthal, less 
than $5 million (not even one percent 
of the economic loss) is being spent 
each year on gastrointestinal dis- 
orders. Federal contributions in- 
creased during the 1950’s, however. 
Between 1951 and 1956, Congress 
approved a total of $677,882 for this 
purpose. But for the year following 
President Eisenhower’s attack of 
ileitis, Congress appropriated $500,- 
000 and directed that the Institute 
for Arthritic and Metabolic Diseases 
enter the field of gastrointestinal re- 
search. 

Other investigations into ulcerative 
disorders are being conducted at a 
few large medical centers with en- 
dowed funds. But, Doctor Blumenthal 
points out, there is no national 
fund-raising organization to finance 
research in the entire field of gastro- 
intestinal diseases. 

One of the enigmas still puzzling 
researchers is the much higher in- 
cidence of ulcers among males. In 
women, ulcers invariably go into re- 
mission during pregnancy, yet ther- 
apy with sex hormones has yielded 
almost nothing. 


Docrors would like to know why, 
in the early 19th century, duodenal 
ulcers were practically unknown and 
stomach ulcers seemed to occur only 
in women. Why is it that today most 
ulcers are duodenal and most occur 
in males? Why is it that when ulcers 
strike women today they occur most 
often in the stomach and after 
menopause? 

Also still lacking are answers to 
these questions: 

Can ulcers get their start in child- 
hood? The youngest ulcer victim on 
record is a day-old infant, and a Uni- 
versity of Chicago study of adults 
with ulcers showed that about two 
percent of them had ulcer-like symp- 
toms as young as four years of age. 

Why do ulcers sometimes occur 
after a brain tumor or concussion 
and after severe burns to the body? 

Why do new ulcers appear and old 
ones flare up most often in spring 
and fall, though in areas (such as 
Hawaii) where there are no sharp 
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seasonal differences, the incidence 
remains about the same all year 
around? 

Why do ulcers often heal when a 
disturbed gall bladder is removed? 

Research is currently being done 
on the influence of various organs and 
glands on peptic ulcers. It has been 
found, for example, that a tumor 
in the pancreas can produce ulcers; 
when the tumor is removed surgical- 
ly, the ulcers disappear. Investiga- 
tors believe the same might be true 
for tumors of the adrenal and pitui- 
tary glands. Gastrin, a hormone pres- 
ent in the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, is known to stimulate 
gastric secretions and may be the 
culprit in some cases. 

“Give us the time and the money,” 
says Doctor Necheles, “and we'll find 
the answers.” 

A device which might help provide 
some of the answers is an improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned gastro- 
scope, used to look inside the 
stomach. Described as a 40-inch-long 
bundle of glass fibers, this improved 
model is flexible enough to be passed 
into the duodenum, a site inaccessible 
to instruments now in use. Currently 
being tested at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, it has no lenses, uses instead 
the reflecting power of the fibers. 

Additional answers should be 
forthcoming from an international 
survey of the differences in incidence 
and behavior of ulcers which is being 
made by the World Organization of 
Gastroenterology. Striking differ- 
ences in behavior patterns of the 
disease have been noted from country 
to country, but reasons for such dif- 
ferences have never been explained 
satisfactorily, said Dr. Henry L. 
Bockus, professor and chairman of 
the Department of Medicine and 
Gastroenterology, University of 
Pennsylvania Graduate School of 
Medicine, in announcing the survey. 

What is the outlook for an ulcer 
cure in the next 10 years? A panel of 
physicians provided a glimpse into 
the future in a symposium last June 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Drs. John 
Farrell, Emil Isberg, and Edward 
Woodward of Gainesviile, Florida, 
and Dr. Robert J. Priest of Detroit 
agreed that no dramatic quick-cure 
can be expected. However, they pre- 
dicted that we can expect new knowl- 
edge of enzyme chemistry to enable 
doctors to better understand and 
counteract the effects of pepsin on 
ulcers. In surgical therapy, they said, 
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new procedures may allow effective 
treatment with less anatomic crip- 
pling—that is, less handicap to the 
stomach. 

In the meantime, does Doctor 
Necheles have a personal formula 
for avoiding ulcers? The hard-work- 
ing head of a bustling research de- 
partment smiled and pointed to a 
sign on his office door which reads, 
“Quiet! The Boss Is Asleep!” END 


SCIENCE LOOKS AT YOUR JOB | 


(Continued from page 15) 


averaging the highest intelligence | 


scores were accountancy, engineer- 
ing, medicine, and chemistry. Occu- 
pations ranking next highest in the 
1.Q. department included writers, ed- 
ucators, lawyers, and dentists. 


Can you function more effectively in 
your profession or occupation if you 
tackle the toughest problems at cer- 
tain times in the day? 

Yes. Evaluation of studies con- 
ducted at Brooklyn College show that 
there is an hourly variation in work- 
ing capacity; that for most people 
the most productive hours are those 
in the first half of the morning; and 
that the least productive hours are 
likely to be the later part of the 
morning and late afternoon. 


At what temperature can you accom- 
plish the greatest amount of work 
with the least effort? 

Studies conducted at Johns Hop- 
kins University show that if your 


work entails strenuous physical ef- | 


fort, you’ll function at peak efficiency 
when the thermometer reads 60°. If 
your work involves moderate physi- 
cal activity, 65° is the most produc- 
tive temperature; and if you’re a 
desk worker your ideal temperature 
will depend upon the time of year. 
In summer, 75° to 80° is best; in 
winter, 68° to 73°. (Studies show 
that when these temperatures are 
varied to any appreciable extent both 
efficiency and resistance to fatigue 
are definitely affected.) 


Does your ability to do mental work 
decline after middle age? 

It depends on how mentally active 
you are. Evidence indicates that the 
less you use your mental muscles, the 
more likely they are to deteriorate 
with age—and vice versa. In a wide- 
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scale study conducted by University 
of Minnesota investigators, it was 
found that with persons whose occu- 
pations made continuous demands on 
their intelligence, mental ability 
tended very definitely to increase 
with age. Other university studies 
bear out these findings. 


Is it true that your chances of 
achievement in your profession or 
calling are largely dependent on your 
L.Q.? 

No. Many persons of high achieve- 
ment do not have above-average 
1.Q.’s. But the quality most successful 
men do have in common is persist- 
ence, and the capacity to make full- 
est use of their abilities. 

A high I.Q. alone can be as much 
of a liability as an asset. Psycholog- 
ical studies conducted at Yeshiva 
University, New York City, have 
shown that ne’er-do-wells and hoboes 
are likely to be just as smart as the 
average citizen. And evidence all up 
and down the line bears out the fact 
that most men fail, not because of 
lack of intelligence—but because they 
neglect, for one reason or another, 
to make effective use of the intelli- 
gence they possess. 


What if you’re bored with your job? 

University of California studies 
show that regardless of your capa- 
bilities, if you’re bored with your 
job you won’t be able to do it as well 
as a lesser man who has a genuine 
interest in the work. For investiga- 
tors found that boredom dulls the 
mental processes, slows down the re- 
fiexes, and impairs the ability to co- 
ordinate. Indeed, tests showed that 
whether a job requires mental or 
physical effort, a person who is bored 
by the work he is doing makes ap- 
preciably more errors than other- 
wise, and is generally less efficient. 
Boredom was also found to produce 
mental and emotional instability and 
to heighten health-sapping nervous 
tensions. 

If you have more ability than your 
job requires, chances are you'll be 
bored with it. And the more your 
capabilities exceed your job’s require- 
ments, the more acute your boredom 
is likely to be. The answer is to get 
a job compatible with your capa- 
bilities, one which offers a genuine 
challenge to your abilities. The ef- 
fects will be two-fold: Your boredom 
will vanish, and you’ll function more 
efficiently in every department. END 
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STAN DELAPLANE 


THIS is a quiet fall morning. Weath- 
er crisp but sunny. (Though the 
paper says there may be light rain 
before nightfall.) 

Out in the sun the Siamese cat 
is teaching her non-Siamese kittens 
to wash their faces. They are not 
very expert yet but are serious about 
it all. Getting in some zood licks 
behind the ears. 

It is surprising how quiet a house 
can be when you remove the energy 
of a 13-year-old child. Even when 
she was quiet, there was tension. 
Like watching a firecracker fuse. 

Now it is like a car when you have 
turned off the motor. 

My youthful scholar returned to 
boarding school the other day. It 
was a fairly tense and sober occasion. 

“T’ve got butterflies in my stom- 
ach,” she confessed. 

I assured her that it was normal 
but I think she saw through me like 
an x-ray. We agreed that she was 
only a few miles away. And there 
was nothing to be nervous about. 
All the parents driving up to school, 
their faces serious, and everybody 
dressed as if for church. 

All except me. I rather thought 
this was a workaday project and 
wore slacks and a Mexican shirt and 
some tennis shoes that could stand 
washing. When I saw everybody else 
togged out as for a memorial service, 
I knew I had misjudged. 

My offspring aSsured me bravely 
that she would be all right. And 
disappeared upstairs biting her lip. 
All the parents drove off looking 
gloomy. 

The phone rang at eight o’clock. 

“Are you all right?” 


“Oh yes. Now here’s what I want 
you to—stop tickling me—wait a 
minute. Now here’s what I want you 
to bring me. Some hair set, only it 
has to be Silky Fix because the 
movie stars all—stop that. Wait...” 

“Are you sure you’re all right?” I 
asked. “Were you lonesome? Do you 
think you’d better come home?” 

“Of course I’m not lonesome,” she 
said. “I don’t want to ever come 
home. Can’t I stay here? We’re 
having a ball! Now here’s what I 
want...” 

Well, that is the way it goes with 
mice and men. And cats and kittens. 

If that kid had been within reach 
I would have taken a broom handle 
to her. Upsetting my sleep like that. 

You teach them to wash their faces 
and a few years later they are off 
having a ball for themselves. 

“IT don’t intend to bring anything 
around,” I said coldly. “You were 
supposed to pack all the things you 
needed. Besides, I slept badly last 
night. I am in a bad mood, fairly 
close to a temper. How do you know 
but what I am lonesome?” 

“Oh, you’ll be all right,” she said. 
“Now be sure about the hair set, the 
kind I said.” 

It took me 13 years to get that 
child to even wash her hair regularly. 
And for what? So I can chauffeur up 
some kind of lacquer endorsed by 
Kim Novak. Right away. Yes, ma’am. 
No, ma’am. Thank you, ma’am. 

If that Siamese had any sense, she 
would be batting those kittens around 
the ears instead of washing them. 
By the time she gets to be my age, 
they will be out of reach and that’s 
frustrating. END 
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SLEEPWALKING: FACT, 
FALLACY OR FANCY? 


(Continued from page 33) 


odd ailment of man remains for most 
of us a baffling, uncanny—if not 
frightening—phenomenon. And one 
of the chief reasons for this has cer- 
tainly been the marked tendency of 
newspapers and other forms of lit- 
erature to play up—as they did in 
the Ione Wier case—only the most 
bizarre sleepwalking antics. 

The record shows, for example, 
the case of the sleepwalker who 
wrote a novel in his sleep. Add to 
this the report of another literary 
sleepwalker—the servant girl who, 
though illiterate, could flawlessly re- 
cite entire passages of Homer in the 
original Greek while sleepwalking. 
(Apparently, she had once worked 
in the house of a minister who read 
Homer aloud so that her unconscious 
had absorbed the Greek words.) 

As if these cases were not curious 
enough, we read of Marta Muulsberg, 
a girl in Thusis, Switzerland, who, 
while sleepwalking, robbed 11 graves 
in a cemetery before the police 
siezed her one evening in nightdress 
with a shovel in her hand. “TI often 


wondered how my feet got so dirty 
during the night,” she told the po- 
lice when they awakened her. 

A German doctor has reported the 
case of a Miss Reichel who was 
prone to somnambulate through the 
streets of Vienna with her eyes closed 
to do her shopping. And she never 
had an accident. Then there is the 
instance, cited by Dr. G. Richardson, 
of the Army officer who “noctambu- 
lated” on his palms across the ledge 
of a tin roof, splintering huge wood- 
en beams with his bare hands. 

There's simply no end to the 
stories of the weird feats that sleep- 
walkers are allegedly capable of 
doing. Reports have it that sleep- 
walkers perform remarkable feats of 
memory; climb upon steep roofs; 
write letters; solve intricate mathe- 
matical problems; play the piano or 
some other musical instruments; 
compose music; and commit robbery, 
suicide, or murder. 

The result of this steady diet we 
have been fed as to the sensational 
feats of sleepwalkers is to build up 
a mountain of superstition and mis- 
conceptions about sleepwalking. For- 
tunately, however, science has been 
working hard recently to give us the 
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vital truths about the sleepwalking 
phenomenon. Not only does this 
scientific evidence indicate that some 
of the sensational doings of sleep- 
walkers are to be viewed with justi- 
fiable skepticism, but also clears up 
many of the fallacies which charac- 
terize our thinking about sleep- 
walking. 

Sleepwalking, say the psychiatrists, 
is in most instances, a symptom of 
emotional disturbance—a subcon- 
scious reaction resulting in the dis- 
turbance of our sleep-regulating 
machinery so that the body is set in 
motion. (More rarely, it may arise 
simply because of physiologic need 
or from some physical damage, es- 
pecially to the brain, because of dis- 
ease. ) 

Generally speaking, psychiatrists 
assert, sleepwalking appears to be 
a kind of “dream in pantomime” in 
which certain drives or conflicts are 
acted out. Most of us dream quietly 
in bed. Sleepwalkers act out their 
dreams; their behavior during noc- 
tambulation seems to be directly re- 
lated to the dream content and, like 
the dream, may often be symbolic in 
expression. 

Ione Wier’s antics were an inter- 
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esting instance of this symbolism. 
When queried after her tree-climbing 
episode, she told officials that she had 
dreamed that she had been at a dog 
show and been turning all the dogs 
into French poodles. On examining 
the tree, officials discovered that she 
had plucked 15 branches clean except 
for the “poodle tails” at the ends. 
Scientists pooh-pooh the popular 
notion that sleepwalkers never injure 
themselves, a fallacy that is probably 


an outgrowth of the picture that 
movies have created of the sleep- 
walker as an amusing fellow bent on 
harmless nocturnal adventurism. The 
fact is that the majority of sleep- 
walkers fall downstairs, suffer cuts 
or burns, trip over rugs, and bump 
their heads against doors. Many of 
them have been injured seriously. 
Not long ago, for instance, Lt. 
John Foley of the Naval Medical 
Corps went to sleep in a New York 
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hotel and awakened with a terrific 
shock to discover that he was lying 
with a broken leg on a roof three 
stories below his hotel window. 
Again, about the same time, Mat- 
thew Lukascewski, while sleepwalk- 
ing, jumped from a_ second-story 
window, rolled off an awning, and 
broke his wrist. 


Because sleepwalkers are so acci- 
dent-prone, psychiatrists now turn 
thumbs down on another popular 
fallacy—that no sleepwalker should 
be awakened suddenly for fear that 
the shock would injure him. The 
shock, they emphasize, is no greater 
than being aroused from normal 
sleep by somone .shaking you. Com- 
mon sense dictates that you wait 
until the walker moves out of a 
dangerous position before you awak- 
en him. Or remove the danger, if 
possible, and then gently wake him. 


Science has also come up with 


‘a dim view of the general belief that 


sleepwalkers can perform super- 
human stunts. Besides that of 
Doctor Richardson’s beam-splitting 
officer, there are several other cases 
reported where fantastic dexterity is 
ascribed to sleepwalkers. For in- 
stance, in another reported sleep- 
walking episode, a 22-year-old man 
climbed out a window of his 12th- 
floor apartment, walked an 18-inch 
outside ledge to another window, 
climbed into it, and returned to his 
own apartment and bed without 
waking. 

Nonsense, says Dr. Ernst Jolowicz, 
New York psychiatrist who has 
treated many sleepwalking patients, 
to these claims of superhuman 
dexterity. Sleepwalkers rarely under- 
take feats beyond their actual capac- 
ities. However, it is certainly true, 
Doctor Jolowicz points out, that the 
sleepwalker has no psychological in- 
hibitions and can therefore exert his 
greatest physiological powers. That’s 
why it is possible for the sleepwalker 
sometimes to perform the physically 
spectacular. 


Can sleepwalkers commit violence 
upon themselves? Some cases on 
record seem to suggest that they can. 
Sore years ago, for example, John 
Antnony Crooke, a civil engineer in 
Denver, Colorado, stabbed himself 
four times in his sleep. Before he 
bled to death, he wakened and told 
his wife that he had dreamed of 
being encircled by enemies and then 
an evil spirit had persuaded him to 
kill himself. 
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On another occasion, Emma Foli, 
a domestic employee in a home in 
Springfield, Illinois, dreamed she was 
taking bicarbonate of soda. She was 
found writhing in pain on the bath- 
room floor. In her sleep, she had 
swallowed a tumblerful of a power- 
ful disinfecting fluid. She died a few 
days later. 

Are cases like these typical? 

“No,” answers Doctor Jolowicz, 
whose view is shared by most other 
psychiatrists. “I do not think the 
ordinary sleepwalker would act so 
violently against himself. He has an 
automatic protection against vio- 
lence of this sort—an instinct for 
self-preservation. However, a deeply 
emotionally disturbed person or 
psychotic or epileptic might break 
down this barrier.” 

If it’s true that ordinary sleep- 
walkers are not likely to commit 
violence on themselves, would they 
harm others? Dr. Paul Benedict, 
chief psychiatrist of New York City’s 
Department of Correction, recalls a 
number of homicides pinned on al- 
leged sleepwalkers. 

One of the most tragic cases, for 
instance, occurred some years ago in 
Covington, Kentucky, when Jo Ann 


Kiger, then 16, dreamed robbers 
were in the house and, firing two 
revolvers, killed her father and 
brother and wounded her mother. 
Then there is the case of the mother 
who, dreaming her house was on fire, 
flung her baby out of the window. 
Several months back, the story of 
Mrs. Lucille Barnett of Tampa, 
Florida, claimed headlines. The 32- 
year-old housewife slipped softly 
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Some people think that doc- 
tors and nurses can put 
scrambled eggs back into the 
shell. 

—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
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from her bed, sleepwalked to a closet 
where she found her husband's rifle. 
She then loaded the rifle, leveled it 
at her husband’s chest and fired, 
killing him. And there have been 
many other of these tragic instances. 

Said Doctor Benedict of these al- 
leged sleepwalking crimes: 

“Most of these crimes were the 
deeds not of simple sleepwalkers, but 
rather that of borderline or actual 
psychotics in hysterical _ states. 
Either that, or they were epileptics 


who did their killing in an epileptic 
furor. No doubt, many of these 
criminals, suffering from guilt feel- 
ings, embellished their accounts of 
their crimes with fantasies. I don’t 
believe they were ordinary sleep- 
walkers.” 

Some psychiatrists agree with 
Doctors Jolowicz and Benedict that 
ordinary sleepwalkers, like people in 
hypnosis, do not commit suicide or 
murder—do nothing which violates 
their moral code. 

The care with which these author- 
ities distinguish between the deeds of 
genuine sleepwalkers and those of 
abnormal personalities is no accident. 
Rather it is part of science’s cam- 
paign to clear up the hogwash sur- 
rounding sleepwalking. In this sense, 
scientists question performances like 
that of Fraulein Reichel, the German 
shopping miss, or that of Miss 
Ann Walthers, America’s champion 
“sleepwalker”—who some years ago 
took a 25-mile walk while supposedly 
asleep, from Brooklyn to Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, paying her way on the 
ferry without being noticed by any- 
one. Experts characterize such cases 
as fugue—a major form of hysterical 
personality dissociation in which 
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amnesia plays a vital role—rather 
than genuine sleepwalking. 

Are sleepwalkers actually asleep? 
Dr. M. Narasimha Pai of the Neu- 
rosis Centre in Dartford, England, 
author of the most complete psy- 
chiatric study of sleepwalkers, says 
their state is “one of incomplete 
sleep with varying degrees of con- 
sciousness.” In other words, they are 
partly awake and partly asleep. That 
explains why many chronic sleep- 
walkers discover that it’s no use at 
all to rig up all sorts of Rube Gold- 
berg contrivances to wake them- 
selves. Even though they do things 
like bolting the windows and doors 
or tying themselves to the bed, they 
are apparently “onscious enough to 
avoid or overcome the very gadgets 
they have set up as sleepwalking 
preventatives. 

Why do people sleepwalk? 

Well, because they’ve got problems 
down inside them, like it or not. 

Psychologically speaking, the acts 
most sleepwalkers carry out in their 
dreamlike state are ordinarily those 
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After a man is 50 you can 
fool him by saying he is 
smart, but you can’t fool him 
by saying he is pretty. 

—E. W. Howe 
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which they desire to do in their 
waking state, but which they fear or 
dread. The very act of suppression 
by sleepwalkers of their conscious 
impulses sets up a pattern of emo- 
tional conflict—feelings of guilt, fear, 
or other anxiety emotions—in their 
unconscious. Usually, the sleepwalker 
is not aware of the presence of these 
emotional disturbances. When they 
sleep, the emotional conflicts of their 
wakeful state take command of the 
unconscious and dictate their sleep- 
walking antics. 

For example, Dr. Emil A. Gutheil, 
a New York psychiatrist, treated a 
patient who used to get up at night 
and sleepwalk toward his brother’s 
bed, where he lingered for a while, 
helplessly clenching his fists as if 
he wanted to choke someone. 
Through psychoanalysis, Doctor 
Gutheil discovered that the young 
man, without realizing it, had a deep 
resentment against his brother be- 
cause of childhood rivalry. Instead 
of carrying out his hostility in his 
conscious state, he had suppressed 
his feelings with the result that his 
unconscious side had taken over and 


motivated his sleepwalking actions. 

Sleepwalking, then, is the spec- 
tacular way in which some indi- 
viduals show they have concealed 
anxieties. These anxieties—in both 
children and adults—may be either 
acute or chronic. 

With children—with whom sleep- 
walking is more common than with 
adults—any kind of tension can trig- 
ger the sleepwalking. Failure in 
school, parental rejection, a sup- 
pressed desire to run away from 
home, or even lesser worries can 
cause an incident. Dr. Sidney L. 
Green tells of the case of 10-year-old 
Freddie who got to worrying just 
before bedtime because his mother 
had said that he could not go to a 
football game because of the severe 
cold. Freddie sleepwalked that night, 
clutching a blanket. 


With many children affected by 
tensions, sleepwalking may be thus 
just a passing one-shot episode and 
disappears early. Often with chil- 
dren, sleepwalking is a symbolic 
running to a parent or fleeing from 
punishment. 

When it occurs at puberty, sleep- 
walking is usually related to anx- 
ieties or conflicts about sex. Many 
adolescents thus stop sleepwalking 
when they marry and begin to have 
regular sexual relations. 

Almost every adult sleepwalker 
has a background of having walked 
as a child. In Doctor Pai’s study of 
117 sleepwalkers, for example, he 
found that every one had a history 
of childhood walking. In the adult’s 
case, either an acute or chronic emo- 
tional crisis may occasion the sleep- 
walking—which may be a single 
episode or, more probably, a re- 
current pattern. 

If you or your children sleepwalk, 
you should consult a physician. The 
sooner you obtain medical attention, 
the quicker and easier the cure. 

For sleepwalking is not a disease, 
but a symptom. What sleepwalking 
means can only be determined 
through a careful study of the pa- 
tient’s total personality. In that way 
the physician can get at the emo- 
tional problems underlying sleep- 
walking activity. 

If a child sleepwalks, the physician 
may counsel the parent to see the 
child avoids stress situations, over- 
tiredness, heavy meals, or any kind 
of excitement before bedtime. The 
physician may seek out some specific 
problem or problems from which the 
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child suffers, the solution of which | 


may end the noctambulation. For in- 
stance, a 12-year-old boy who had 


begun to sleepwalk was found to be | 


under considerable stress stemming 
from too much school work, too 
heavy a schedule of religious train- 
ing, and too little play with other 


children. A psychiatrist helped re- | 


schedule the boy’s activities, thereby 
removing the pressure on him. The 
boy stopped sleepwalking. 

If the adult sleepwalker has an 
obvious problem, he may require but 
little help. The physician can relieve 
fears about a fixed cause; and he 
may prescribe sedation, changes in 
sleeping arrangements, or dietary 
adjustments which will prove help- 
ful in eliminating occasional sleep- 
walking. 


If sleepwalking is persistent or | 
chronic, the physician will probably | 


recommend extended psychother- 
apeutic help to get at the patient’s 
anxieties. When Doctor Gutheil, for 
example, through extended therapy 
revealed to his patient that he har- 
bored a grudge against his brother, 
the sleepwalker realized that he could 
consciously come to grips with the 
resentment and overcome it. The 
sleepwalking stopped. 

So make no mistake about it. The 
best cure for sleepwalking—in child 
or adult—is to remove the anxiety 
or anxieties which cause it. 


ENZYMES: YOUR BODY’S 
AMAZING CHEMISTS 


(Continued from page 43) 


cleaning badly contaminated wounds, 


for example? Mightn’t the busy en- | 


zymes chew up clotted blood, pus, 
and other wound contaminants which 


retard healing? The hunch was bril- | 
Purified enzyme | 


liantly successful. 
derived from microbes is sweeping 
contaminated wounds clean of debris, 
permitting rapid healing. 

Right now, Lederle researchers are 
using the same approach in a high- 


stakes game. One of the streptococ- | 
isolated and highly | 


cus enzymes, 
purified, is particularly effective 
against clotted blood—dissolving the 
clot quickly and surely. The majority 


of heart deaths are caused by clots | 


lodging in heart arteries. Why not 
use the enzyme to destroy these le- 
thal plugs? If given promptly, 
mightn’t enzymes destroy the plug 
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before any permanent damage was 
done to the heart? Preliminary work 
at New York University and at 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
suggests that the idea has enormous 
promise. 

Workers at the Ortho Research 
Foundation isolated another enzyme 
from human blood. It is proving it- 
self a highly effective dissolver of 
clots in leg blood vessels—which 
cause thrombophlebitis. 

Today, many researchers are con- 
vinced that virtually all disease 
_ traces to missing or faulty enzymes. 


for anything 
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They theorize that there is a specific 
gene—an inheritance factor in the 
chromosome—to govern production 
of each enzyme in the body. When 
the gene is missing or defective, so 
is the enzyme. The victim is then 
prey to inheritable disease. 

Diabetes, researchers think, may 
be due in part to the lack of an en- 
zyme governing the production of in- 
sulin in the pancreas. There are 
several pressor substances in the 
body which tighten artery walls— 
driving blood pressure upward, pro- 
ducing heart disease. Mightn’t this 


;} some 


difficulty trace to failure of enzymes 
to destroy surplus pressor chemicals? 
There is mounting evidence that 
leukemia and other cancers trace to 
faulty enzyme behavior. To date, an 
estimated 44 diseases have been re- 
lated to enzyme disturbances—and 
many qualified research men are con- 
vinced that they will eventually be 
associated with all disease. 


Such observations lead in an ob- 
vious direction. If enzymes are defi- 
cient or lacking it should eventually 
be possible to supply the lack with 
synthetic enzymes. Or, if one group 
of enzymes is too active it should be 
possible to offset their activity with 
destructive chemicals. 


This type of reasoning leads to 
extraordinary conclusions 


| Cancer cells are just as dependent on 


enzymes as healthy cells. Once their 
enzyme requirements are known, a 


| means may be found to curb the ones 
| which permit the cells to thrive. 


When and if this is accomplished, a 
cure for cancer will be at hand. Many 
research men are convinced that all 
mental disease traces to enzyme mis- 
behavior—and that eventually a pill 


| will be found to clear fuzzy minds. 


For any kind of itch—poison ivy, insect bites, heat rash - use CALMITOL 
first. Cooling, soothing CALMITOL ointment stops itching on contact, 
is safe even for children’s delicate skin. Keep CALMITOL handy at 
home, and on your vacation. At drugstores: 142-0z. tubes, 1-lb. jars. 

THOS. LEEMING & Co., INC., NEW YORK 17 
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Other fascinating possibilities pre- 
sent themselves. Color of skin de- 
pends on an enzyme-product pigment 
called melanin. When this particular 
enzyme is missing there is an albino, 
when it is specially active the skin is 
black. Observes Dr. Ernest Borek in 
his book, Man the Chemical Machine: 
“The difference between the blondest 
and the darkest of human beings is 
only enzyme deep.” 


An even more fascinating prospect 
is suggested by current thinking. En- 
zymes, many research men believe, 
hold the key to eternal youth. They 
theorize that the aging process traces 
to slowing down and disorganization 
of enzyme activity. Mightn’t it even- 
tually be possible to restore youthful 


| patterns of activity by supplying en- 


zymes that are deficient, and curbing 


| deleterious ones? If these specula- 


tions are correct, the dream Bernard 
Shaw expressed in Back to Methu- 


| selah may become a reality. In that 


play, human beings were permitted 


to live just as long as they chose. 


With the solid accomplishments 
already at hand, and with such heady 
goals ahead, enzymology represents 
research’s wave of the future. It can 
shape the world of tomorrow in pat- 
terns that dazzle today’s imagina- 
tion. END 
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TIPS for your home and family 
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TEEN-AGE SAFETY IN CARS AND ON BIKES . . . DON'T URGE GUESTS TO DRINK 


CARS AND KIDS. It used to be, a long time ago, high school boys and girls 
walked or took their bicycles to school. Nowadays, they drive cars. 
Nearly six million teen-agers, the National Safety Council estimates, 
drive cars. They make up about one out of 14 of the nation’s 80 mil- 
lion licensed drivers, but unfortunately, usually because of speed, 
one out of every 10 fatal auto accidents involves a teen-ager. 


ONE WAY TO BRING DOWN THE ACCIDENT TOLL among young drivers is for 
every student to take driver education. The Council lists important 
safety points each teen-age driver should knows: 


e Be proud of your driving. Do your part to prove teen-agers can be 
good drivers. 


Don't make jackrabbit starts, squealing turns, or fast stops-- 
smooth driving is the mark of a pro. 


Give the other fellow a break--always be courteous. 


Don't try to get ahead of the other car. If you're cut off, ignore 
the inconsiderate driver ahead of you. 


Keep your hands on the wheel. 
Obey the traffic laws. 


Don't be a bumper chaser, and don't play games with your car. Keep 
a safe distance between you and the car ahead. 


Adjust to road, weather, and traffic conditions. 
Remember that speed kills. Take your time. 


Keep your car in top condition and avoid mechanical failures. Es- 
pecially check the tires, lights, and brakes. 


BICYCLING TO SCHOOL. Many youngsters don't know the basic rules of highway 
safety and this leads to accidents, safety authorities agree. All cyc- 
lists should obey all traffic laws and know the following rules: 





e Cyclists should yield the right-of-way to pedestrians. 


e The bicycle should be kept in good condition--there should be no 
faulty brakes, worn out reflectors, or defective handle bars. 


e Cyclists should never drive at night without lights. 


They should approach intersections slowly and cautiously. 


Hand signals should be used. 





TIPS for home and family (continued) 


INDIAN SUMMER finds many people seeking a picturesque spot, motoring to a 
favorite picnic area, hiking through the woods, or just taking in the 
wide open spaces. Fall is becoming almost as popular as the summer for 
outdoor activity. However, there is a tendency for the hiker, outdoor 
chef, driver, and picnicker to be less careful because he has not 
been too well conditioned to the hazards that may occur at this time of 
the year. 


MOST PEOPLE SEEM TO forget that the dangers and inconveniences from 
poison ivy are just as great after Labor Day as they were before that 
date. If the family is taking a walk through the woods, every member 
should be taught beforehand what poison ivy, oak, or sumac looks like. 


IF AN OUTDOOR FIRE IS PLANNED, keep the children away from the fire, 
and build fires only in authorized areas. It's best to use a portable 
grill if you have one. 


ALLOW PLENTY OF TIME to get to your destination and back. If you pick 
less congested roads you will avoid the traffic jams that occur on 
beautiful fall week ends. And a quick checkup at a service station 
will help you avoid the possibility of an overheated car. 


REMEMBER TO TAKE A SWEATER with you on hikes. The weather may get 
suddenly cooler. 


YOUR FIRST AID KIT should include an all-purpose cream that is effec- 
tive in treating cuts, burns, abrasions, insect bites, and chapped skin. 
Such a preparation is handled by most drug stores. 


ABOUT MOLES AND WARTS. The average person during life has 27 moles of one 
type or another, reports the Pennsylvania State Medical Society. Most 
moles are not malignant nor do they tend to become malignant. They may 
appear in many locations and tissues of the body. A mole may be easily 
removed and should be if it is subject to injury or irritation. 





WARTS ARE DUE to a specific virus and often appear suddenly and may re- 
main indefinitely or disappear as suddenly as they appeared. A plantar 
wart is painful because of ingrowth and pressure. 


WHEN TREATMENT IS REQUIRED, see your physician. Self-treatment can be 
dangerous. 


DON'T COAX GUESTS TO DRINK. A hostess should never coax her guests to 
drink alcohol, says Dr. Marvin A. Block of Buffalo, New York, chair- 
man of the American Medical Association's Committee on Alcoholism. 
He says it's important for the hostess to realize that some of her 
guests may face the problem of alcoholism, and he adds that the 
choice of accepting a drink must lie with the guest. 





ONE WAY A HOSTESS can help her guests decide what to drink is to have 
plenty of fruit juices and other non-alcoholic beverages on hand. 


Venus Orohan 





WHAT PARENTS SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT DEAFNESS 


(Continued from page 45) 


language and may learn to read, but 
he can’t verbalize. If he has what 
is known as motor aphasia, he can be 
taught to speak. If he has sensory 
aphasia, his word memory is im- 
paired and he can’t ordinarily be 
taught to speak, though occasionally 
other parts of the brain may take 
over and function for the damaged 
area. Even though the brain is 
damaged, modern methods of re- 
training can help the child to grow 
up to be a useful citizen. 


If my child is slow in speaking, can 
anything be done to help him? 


A child is most receptive to sounds | 
before age two. He babbles at three | 


to six months. At one year he usu- 


ally can say one or two words. At | 
two years, he uses short phrases. | 


His readiness period for learning 
language is between ages one and 
three. 

If he can’t hear and so can’t learn 
speech and language, his listening re- 
flex “atrophies” and he may reject 
spoken language. This is the critical 
period in which to discover deaf- 
ness ... and the critical period in 
which to give training or a hearing 


aid to maintain his listening reflexes. | 
If he is given a hearing aid and | 


training at this time he will become 
a hearing child, and not reject 
sound. 


How can I tell the difference be- 
tween deafness or some other dis- 
order that may have the same 
symptom? 

You can’t. You need professional 
help. A differential diagnosis at an 
early age is hard. The trained ob- 
server or audiologist puts the child 
in a normal situation and observes 
his behavior. He may place toys on 
the floor and make the child under- 
stand that he is to pick them up. 
In general, a brain-damaged child 
will forget. He has a short attention 
span. An emotionally disturbed child 
is afraid, and often refuses to pick 
them up. A mentally retarded child 
will try and fail. 

A deaf child has a better follow- 
through. He will usually do as re- 
quested, once he understands what is 
required of him. However, only a 
trained observer can be guided to 
the right diagnosis by the child’s 
behavior. And he needs to make 
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further tests. Behavior only gives a 
clue to the diagnosis. 


How long does it take to make an 
accurate diagnosis? 

A trained observer must some- 
times take hours, weeks, or months 
with a child to note and record his 
reactions. If a clinic tells you to 
bring your child in regularly for ob- 
servation, don’t be discouraged or 
impatient. Remember, you will need 
a lot of patience and love to help 
your child overcome his difficulty. 
In addition to clinical visits, you may 
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modern mothers!” 


have to send the child to a school 
for the deaf and also give him sup- 
plementary education yourself, at 
home. 


Since it’s hard to know whether the 
symptoms indicate an auditory, 
brain, or emotional disorder, isn’t 
it possible for the physician to make 
a mistake in diagnosis? 

It is possible but fortunately to- 
day, with new equipment, mis-diag- 
nosis is relatively rare. Sometimes 
it takes a number of years to make 
a complete diagnosis because certain 
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“My grandson is a perfectly normal child. 
There is nothing odd about him. Yet | 
heard him asking his mother for his 
CLOC candy. What is CLOC? White’s Cod 
Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets! 


| remember my children used to clamp 
their lips and hold their noses. How did 
| get old fashioned cod liver oil into 
_ them? I'd simply stand there and recite 
“Here is your spoon 
Of good health and strong bones. 
And if you don’t take it, 
No ice cream cones.” 
“You see, | knew a thing or two about 
child psychology! 
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But my daughter’s a better psychologist. 
She just went out and bought White's 
Cod Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets. Each 
CLOC tablet is equal to a whole teaspoon 
of pure cod liver oil. And they do taste 
delicious. As a matter of fact, | have a 
sweet tooth for White’s Cod Liver Oil 
Concentrate myself.” 


Available at drugstores in bottles of 100, 
240, & 1,000 tablets. 


Because children need 
the vitamins 
in cod liver oil 


and like candy... 


WHITES Cop LIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE TABLETS — 
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REDISCOVER 
TASTE’ 
WITH 


DIASAL 


available 

in all 

drug stores 
in this 

2 oz. shaker 
and 8 oz. jar 


When your doctor says “cut down on 
salt” you can still enjoy the full flavor of 
food, because DIASAL is a salt without 
sodium. 
We invite you to try DIASAL at our ex- 
pense ... see for yourself that DIASAL 
not only looks like salt, but tastes like salt 
and gives zest and flavor to every meal. 
Send for your FREE sample of DIASAL. 
Fill out and mail this coupon to: 


E. FOUGERA & COMPANY, INC. 
Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 
Name. 
Address 
-City. 








Zone. State. 
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stages of maturation must be at- 
tained before some of the diagnostic 
tests can be given. 


What is this new equipment? 

The older diagnostic methods of 
family history plus physical exam- 
ination of the ears, nose, and 
throat, plus hearing tests by tuning 
forks, noise makers, or musical 
instruments have now been supple- 
mented by two very sensitive elec- 
trical tests. 

A sleeping test is taken with an 
instrument called an electroenceph- 
alograph. The readings are taken 
while the child is asleep so that 
normal sleeping brain waves are re- 
corded on a piece of graph paper. 
Then noises are allowed to enter the 
room at different intensities. When 
the faintest noise that the child can 
hear is introduced, the child will 
react, and a change in the graph will 
be recorded. 

The other instrument is called a 
psychogalvanometer. It measures a 
change in skin resistance to elec- 
tricity when a certain tone is 
sounded. 


How accurate is a diagnosis with 
new equipment? 

With proper testing and sufficient 
time, the child’s auditory difficulty 
can be described accurately in 85-95 
percent of the cases. The old tech- 
niques still give a lot of information 
but they are inadequate to use with 
very young children or with mentally 
retarded or brain-damaged children. 


Is the difference between hard-of- 
hearing and deafness just a matter 
of degree? That is, if my child is 
hard-of-hearing is it likely that he 
will become totally deaf as he grows 
older? 

That’s a difficult question to an- 
swer. Whether or not he becomes 
worse usually depends on his type 
of deafness. Progressive hereditary 
deafness may become worse with 
age, but if caught in time, much can 
be done to rehabilitate the person 
through training. 


Is there more than one type of deaf- 
ness? 

Yes. There are two main types— 
conductive deafness and perceptive 
deafness, and combinations thereof. 


What is the difference? 
Conductive deafness involves an 


obstruction in the outer or middle 
ear which prevents sound vibrations 
from reaching the normally func- 
tioning nerve, Perceptive or nerve 
deafness is caused by a lesion or 
lack of development of the hearing 
nerve or auditory centers of the 
brain. 


Can both types be treated success- 
fully? 

Yes. Although nerve deafness can- 
not be cured, the condition can cer- 
tainly be improved to the point 
where the child, with proper train- 
ing, can learn to take his place in 
normal, everyday life. 

Conductive deafness is easier to 
handle, since it is often corrected 
wholly or in part by medicine or 
surgery. If it is caused by a physical 
deformity, such as congenital stapes 
footplate fixation, it can usually be 
helped by surgery. Surgical tech- 
niques can also be used to open the 
child’s ear drum and release fluid 
or pus and thus restore hearing. 


Isn’t opening the ear drum danger- 
ous? Doesn’t a perforated drum 
cause deafness? 

With proper surgical techniques 
there is no danger whatsoever in 
opening the ear drum. The drum will 
heal and become a perfectly func- 
tioning membrane again if the job 
is properly done and infection is 
avoided. END 


HOW TO TAKE NOTES 
(Continued from page 21) 


of notes (memorized or on their 
desks). This means the lecture will 
show definite organization. 

Suggestion: Listen for cues in the 
form of introductory or summary 
sentences. A lecturer will often set 
up his points by such statements as, 
“The three causes...” or “The major 
results . . .” Listen for repetitions 
and inflections in voice which can tip 
you off to different emphases being 
put on the material. 


Fact: It’s easier to understand 
lecture material if you’re familiar 
with its general content ahead of 
time. 

Suggestion: Get a sneak preview of 
what will be covered in the classroom 
by careful skimming or by reading 
chapter summaries in the textbook; 
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this shouldn’t take more than three 
or four minutes before class and will 
give you a general orientation to the 
highlights of the lecture. 


Fact: Studying is easier when 
you’re sure which page of notes 
belong together. 

Suggestion: Keep each course’s 
notes separate, and start each lecture 
with the date and general topic. 
Starting off in an organized manner 
will prevent confusion later when 
you’re reviewing the notes for final 
exams. 


Fact: College students don’t have 
much spare time. 

Suggestion: Put notes in perma- 
nent form the first time you record 
them. Recopying is a waste of time 
and is often just a way out for avoid- 
ing some time that should be put to 
other study. 

One last word. There will be times 
when it’s best just to sit back and 
listen. END 


TAKE A TOUR OF KENTUCKY 
(Continued from page 39) 


question marks on history in this | ae 
city. Here he was tried for treason | ) 


and after the court acquitted him, 
carried off to a grand ball in his 


honor—one of the strangest episodes | | 


in the history of American law and 
society. 

This is Dan Boone country. A 
simple monument marks the graves 


of Dan and Rebecca Boone on a hill 


overlooking the city. 


Numerous old Frankfort homes, | 
standing just as they did a century | 


ago are open to the public. Even the 
first statehouse is open now as a 
museum. 


Down in the rolling green hills | 


near Cave City is the most famous 
of all Kentucky attractions. Here 
about 1799, a farmer named Houchin 
set out on a bear hunt that put his 
name down in history. He wounded 
the bear and chased him into a hole 
in the hill. He followed the bear and 
found himself in the underground 
wonderland which today attracts a 
half million visitors a year. Houchin 
didn’t know that he had discovered 
Mammoth Cave. 

Visit the 51,000-acre Mammoth 
Cave National Park. Listen to one 
of the guides give his free evening 
lecture on how the caves were 
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How to be a HERO 
with the youngsters 


TASTY, 
REFRESHING, SATISFYING 
Switzer’s delicious qld-fashioned licorice 
satisfies your taste for good candy, yet 
has only 88 calories per ounce, and is 

99.25% fat free. 


Keep plenty of Switzer’s Licorice 
on hand—every day! 


LICORICE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Baby's foot is al- 
most as wide 
across the toes as 
it is at the ball 
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Grows as 3 meeps 
You Grow : . 


Cool—comfortable—lightweight— 
fashionably designed with soft fab- 
rics. Pre-shaped with contour front | 
to give healthful uplift support like 
no ordinary girdle can. Helps reduce 
back fatigue. Girdle, panty, or brief. | 


Lined with Heienca | 
fluff. 


Diagonal sections | Allows 

provide gentle up- more 

and-in lift. area 

Extra elastic inner | across - 
: = N\ 

panel givesfirmsup- | the forepart “\__- 


port where needed. 
Satin Lastex back of the shoe 


panel. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY Write for Booklet on footwear and foot care. 
Dept. 259, Sturgis, Michigan 
: R. J. POTVIN SHOE CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 
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: Shepard HomeLIFT gives you 
one-floor convenience 


This modern residence elevator elimi- 
nates the strain of climbing stairs and 
brings the convenience of single-floor 
living to any multi-story home. It is 
quickly installed without major altera- 
tions and operates on regular house 
current for only pennies a day. So simple 
and safe even a child can operate it. 


=——-—-Mail for FREE literature -——— 


Shepard Elevator Co. 
5084 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


Please send literature on the Shepard 
HomeLIFT to: 











formed. You begin to understand 
why no one knows how many caves 
there are beneath this section of 
Kentucky. 

Some years ago, he'll explain— 
roughly 240 million—this whole re- 
gion was covered by a shallow sea. 
The seeping water, rich with carbon 
dioxide from decaying vegetation, 
formed carbonic acid which grad- 
ually dissolved the limestone rocks 
below into caverns, rooms, and pas- 
sageways. 


THEN the earth shifted. Caverns 
were lifted above the ground water 
level. The Green River, flowing 
through the Park, became the major 
drainage stream for the caverns and 
subterranean streams fed it. Under- 
ground rivers still drain the caves. 
Most famous underground stream 
here is Echo River. You can see it 
when you go 300 feet below the 
surface on a three-hour trip into 
Mammoth Cave. You'll even take 
a boat ride on this underground 
river. 

Some 150 miles of underground 
caverns have been explored in Mam- 
moth Cave and no one knows how 
many miles are left unexplored. 

Now in trips ranging in length 
from an hour and a half to all day 
and costing from $1.50 to $2.75 a 
person, you can explore this under- 
ground. You’ll need a sweater be- 
cause the temperature is a constant 
54°. National park service guides 
are there to lead you, and if you’re 
worried about falling rocks, take 
comfort from the fact that none, they 
say, have fallen for hundreds of 
years. The guide so informs you dur- 
ing a pause in the trip then adds 
gently, “And where else could you 
be buried so deep so cheap?” 

In addition to the underground 
trips, you may want to take a boat 
trip on the Green River, hike the 
well-defined trails through the wood- 
lands, or visit the museum with its 
history and lore of the cave. 

There are excellent facilities rang- 
ing from the Mammoth Cave Hotel 
and dining room to nearby motels. 
There is also a free campground near 
the cave entrance. Inside the park, 
you need no license to fish the 30 
miles of the Green and Nolin Rivers. 
And fishing is permitted the year 
around. 

And here in the park, too, is your 
best chance in Kentucky or surround- 
ing states to see deer in the wild. 


The park supports an amazing num- 
ber of wild deer. Drive slowly along 
the entrance road in the evening and 
watch the edge of the woods. One 
visiting camper last summer was 
able to show his children five deer 
feeding in the late evening light not 
more than 100 yards from the busy 
campground. 

Want to go fishing? Kentucky, 
with 14,000 miles of running water, 
has more miles of good fishing 
streams than any other state except 
Alaska. And big reservoirs formed 
by concrete dams across steep Ken- 
tucky hollows have in recent times 
brought the state some of the best 
lake fishing anywhere. 

Fishermen from all over the cen- 
tral part of the country now journey 
to Kentucky for bass and walleye 
pike. 

The vacationer can get a 10-day 
non-resident fishing license for $2.25 
—less than a native Kentuckian can 
fish for. The big lakes have well- 
equipped boat docks and tackle stores 
handy. In most places you can rent 
a boat and motor and hire a fishing 
guide. 

If you’re a stream fisherman at 
heart, bring your boat and try float 
fishing. Go downstream with the 
current and cast the banks as you 
drift. Top Kentucky float fishing 
streams include the Green River, and 
such streams as the Barren, Nolin, 
Licking, and Kinniconick. On some 
of these streams you can float for 
a day at a time without seeing a 
dwelling. In Frankfort, the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Wildlife Resources 
can supply full fishing information. 


Or if you want to fish the lakes, 
choose from the following: 

Dewey Lake is a good place to 
escape the crowds. This 16-mile-long 
lake near Prestonburg, in the moun- 
tains of eastern Kentucky, offers 
some fine fishing for bass, crappie, 
and bluegill. 

Even in the heart of the Bluegrass, 
not far from the horse farms and 
famed historic shrines, you can find 
good fishing in the 3600-acre Her- 
rington Lake. Herrington is especial- 
ly famous for its annual spring run 
of white bass up the Dix River. When 
water temperature in the Dix warms 
to 60°, the white bass run wild and 
hundreds of anglers line the banks. 
Many catch the 60-bass limit in a 
day’s time. 

South of Herrington, in the heart 
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of the mountain country is Cumber- 
land, one of the biggest and best 
fishing lakes in the mid-South. Cum- 
berland, more than 100 miles long, 
reaches back into myriad coves and 
hollows where the really big bass 
hang out. 

This mountain lake, with an aver- 
age depth of 90 feet, holds some of 
the country’s biggest walleye pike. 
Giants up to 18 and 20 pounds have 
been taken from it. And six- and 
seven-pound bragging-size bass are 
common here. 

Facilities are well spaced around 
the 1255 miles of Cumberland Lake 
shoreline. Cumberland State Park, 
with cabins, swimming, camping 
area, and dining room is 10 miles 
southeast of Jamestown on Highway 
35. 

If you want a chance at a really 
big smallmouth bass you might take 
your fishing rod to Dale Hollow, a 
51-mile-long reservoir that straddles 
the Kentucky-Tennessee border south 
of Lake Cumberland. Facilities for 
fishermen are excellent. 

In summer the Dale Hollow fisher- 
men fish the “jumps.” This nerve- 
tingling business calls for watching 
the glass-smooth surface for evidence 
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of fish feeding in the evening. Spot 
the action when feeding fish make 
small fish skip, cast into the jump 
and just watch that startled hungry 
bass come bolting out of the water 
with your bait in his mouth. 

Kentucky Lake, biggest of all the 
TVA chain on the Tennessee River, 
reaches almost across the western 
tip of Kentucky and down into Ten- 
nessee. Along its 2380 miles of shore- 
line are ample facilities for the 
vacationer who may come for the 
fishing, boating, water skiing, golf, 
camping, horseback riding, swim- 
ming, or plain relaxing at such spots 
as the state-owned Kenlake Hotel at 
Kentucky Lake State Park, or the 
comfortable lodge at Kentucky Dam 
Village. 

Fishermen all over that part of 
the country know Kentucky Lake for 
its crappie fishing in the springtime, 
some of the best in the country. Bass 
fishermen travel 300 miles or more 
to fish Kentucky’s biggest lake. If 
they tell you at Kentucky Lake, “You 
gotta hide behind a tree to bait yer 
hook,” you will accept it as good- 
natured exaggeration. But if they 
say, “That’s one place where you 
can catch some gosh awful big fish,” 


_/No thanks! 


you do well to believe it. If you like 
your fishing sitting down, try one of 
the canopy-covered chairs on the un- 
usual floating fishing pier at Ken- 
tucky Lake. 

The same waters that make Ken- 
tucky famous for fishing make it ex- 
cellent for vacationers who want to 
take their boats along. 

There are fine parks in every 
section of Kentucky. Even in the most 
rugged mountain sections you can 
drive now to the very edge of a spec- 
tacular canyon called Breaks of 
Sandy. Virginia and Kentucky re- 
cently joined forces here in an un- 
usual venture to establish an 
interstate park on the state line. 

There are campsites for the tent- 
ing family in eight of the parks in 
Kentucky. In 13 state or national 
parks you can rent either cabins or 
rooms in lodges. Most parks offer 
swimming, hiking, and picnic facili- 
ties. In those parks offering lodging 
there is even baby sitter service for 
your convenience. 

There’s a good chance you'll never 
get around to all you want to see and 
do while you’re visiting Kentucky. 
But one thing is certain—you'll have 
a wonderful time trying. END 


No calories! , 


I sweeten with,Sucaryl... 


and weight watching’s a pleasure 


All the delicious’ sweetness I 


crave 


calorie 


el seteleime-lelebbel-at- mes betoa ts 
Tastes better, not bitter 


So easy to use in cooking and 
baking, too. Tablets or liquid 


Sucary] is sold at 


drugstores everywhere. 


Sucaryl 





TROWBRIDGE 


For unusual children. Vocational anetoretion. Psycholo- 
gist. Brain injured accepted. Medic and ychiatric 
Superv vision. Home atmosphere and individu training. 
Summer 7 wong Reasonabie rates. Write for pamphie 


mn A, Moran, M.S.5.W., Director 
__ Box A = Forest _Avenve, Kansos . Kansas City 9, Missouri 9, Missouri 


COFFEE POT CLEANER 


STAIN DISAPPEARS 


“*Kaf-tan”’ makes it easy to keep 
any style Tea or Coffee Pot 
fresh and clean. Completely dis- 
solves away stale odor and 
stain and clinging invisible film 
that...pads...ordinary cleaners 
-.Soap or even boiling water 
won *t touch. Safe on pots of any 
make or material. 

At all Grocers. 

Imperial Process 

Co., Springfield, Ill. 











(@Welaelili--tme, 
Better Brew 


FLUFFY, NON- 

IRRITATING 

DIAPERS and 
_ ALL WHITE 


DIAPERWITE, INC. 99 Hud 


ATTENTION NURSES: Profes- 
sional samples will be sent to 
you upon request. Diaperwite is 
ideal for washing uniforms. 


People 60 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


. and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply 
for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of 
final expenses without bur- 
dening your family. 


Handle entirely by mail. No 
obligation. No one will call. 


Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and year 
of birth. Mail to Old Ameri- 
can, 4900 Oak, Dept. L946M, 
Kansas City 12, Missouri. 





LET’S TALK ABOUT FOOD 
(Continued from page 16) 


Since you indicate that you have 
been using such large amounts of 
these vitamins for some time, would 
it be imperti.ient of me to suggest 
that you consult with your physician 
to determine if there have been any 
adverse effects? 


Last year the government purchased 
a large quantity of poultry that had 
been raised with the aid of stilbes- 
trol. What is stilbestrol and what 
has happened to all those chickens? 
Were they destroyed? 


Stilbestrol is a synthetic chemical 


| compound that is quite similar in its 
| actions to one of the female sex 


hormones. Its effect on poultry is to 
produce a chemical caponizing that 
results in larger birds with more 
meat. The caponettes can be pro- 
duced more inexpensively and effi- 
ciently by the use of stilbestrol than 
by surgery. 

When the government decided 
that the use of stilbestrol in poultry 
should not be permitted, it bought 
and held in storage all caponettes in 
production and commerce. It is 
known that stilbestrol is confined to 
the liver, kidneys, and skin of chick- 
ens so treated. When this was con- 
firmed time and again, permission 
was granted to release the caponettes 
after removal of the parts in which 
stilbestrol may be found. The car- 
cass meat of these birds is perfectly 
safe for human consumption and 
will now be used in foods containing 
chicken pieces. Such food can be 
consumed with complete assurance 
of safety. END 


THAT’S A GOOD QUESTION 
(Continued from page 12) 


Studies have shown that the rate 
of growth of toenails is appreciably 
slower than that of the fingernails, 
at least in those who wear shoes. 


It has been suggested that two fac- 
tors may operate. One is that there 
is some inhibition of toenail growth 
by pressure of shoes against the 
front of the nails. The other is that 
the toes are more confined, with less 
exposure to the air. We do not know 
whether introduction of toeless shoes 
for women may have speeded up 
the growth rate of toenails in recent 


years, but this might be a possibility 
if use of such shoes continues. 


Watering Eyes 

In cold weather my eyes keep over- 
flowing with tears. My doctor says 
there is nothing wrong with my 
eyes. Can you explain? 


As your doctor has stated, this 
is not due to any disease or infection. 
In some people, extreme cold causes 
a temporary blockage of the tear 
duct, the tiny tube that runs from 
the inner corner of the eye into the 
upper part of the nostril on each 
side. At the same time, the cold 
stimulates an increase of the liquid 
that bathes the eyes constantly. Due 
to the temporary interference with 
drainage, the fluid spills over and 
runs down the cheeks. You probably 
have noticed that after you are in- 
side, in a warmer atmosphere, you 
find you must blow your nose, due 
to resumption of normal drainage 
through the duct. END 


THE WONDER WORLD OF 
HEALTH FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 31) 


growing too tall too fast, reduce the 
obese to “pleasingly plump,” and fill 
out the skinny to covetable shapes. 
Actually, it is possible to apply hor- 
mone treatment effectively only in 
some of the less common and more 
serious growth disturbances. 


One of the truly great strides in 
medical science is the aid that may 
be given today to youngsters like 
Sue. At her tender age she looks at 
the world with mixed emotions. She 
sees her nose pulled too far to one 
side of her face to be like other peo- 
ple and, combined with a split lip, 
it gives her an unsightly appearance, 
accentuated by ears protruding 
straight out from the side of her 
head. She can make only nasal ap- 
proximations of words which are un- 
derstood by no one. 


Sue was taken to the Northwestern 
University Cleft Lip and Palate In- 
stitute, one of many such institutions 
in the country where there is help 
for children like her, The harelip can 
be closed and the nose returned to 
normal by surgery. Speech therapy 
and later a prosthetic speech ap- 
pliance will enable the youngster to 
speak understandable words and sen- 
tences. 
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Another miracle of the present 
medical age is the new hope for 
children with language disorders, in- 
cluding many without speech. Some 
authorities now believe that one- 
quarter or more of America’s some 
two million children with language 
disorders are victims of aphasia, loss 
of speech. 

Caused by brain damage, aphasia 
first was thought to occur only in 
persons who possessed speech, a 
learned ability which could be lost 
through brain injury from an illness 
such as a stroke or brain tumor. 


RESEARCH proved that aphasia 
could be present before learning to 
talk, either in early childhood or 
prenatally. When children reached 
the talking age and failed to ex- 
press themselves vocaily, they were 
considered mentally retarded, or 
emotionally disturbed. But careful 
examination disclosed they were vic- 
tims of language disorders caused by 
brain damage. 

Take Johnny, whose four-year-old 
vocalizations were limited to 
screeches, grunts,’ and imitations of 
train and gun sounds. Stubbornness 
was presumed to cause his wordless 
condition. His parents were told that 
Johnny undoubtedly would outgrow 
the difficulty. He didn’t, and finally 
a physician referred him to North- 
western University’s Institute for 
Language Disorders in Children. 
(There are other similar institutes in 
the country.) He enrolled in the In- 
stitute’s therapy program and today 
he speaks three- and four-word sen- 
tences. He attends kindergarten and 
participates in conversations with 
children and adults. 

Johnny is not an unusual case 
among children with language dis- 
orders. Thousands like him will be 
trained to at least partially overcome 
their language disorders because of 
therapeutic advances made by med- 
ical science. 

Many infants’ disorders have been 
tamed by medical advances over the 
past quarter century. Premature 
babies (born before their develop- 
ment is complete) have new leases 
on life because of the modern in- 
cubators in which they develop into 
healthy children. 

Not too long ago a certain per- 
centage of babies born with varying 
degrees of red blood cell destruction 
caused by maternal influences were 
lost. They are called “Rh babies,” 
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In many cases today such babies can 
be saved by replacement blood trans- 
fusion at the time of birth; the tiny 
bodies are drained of the Rh positive 
blood and the replacement gives 
them a new blood supply and new 
life. Usually, they grow to normal, 
healthy adults. 

Diseases can attack a baby before 
birth and cause it to be born lame, 
blind, deaf, or with congenital heart 
disease. In 1942, Dr. N. McAlister 
Gregg, an eye specialist, was as- 
tounded by the number of babies 
born blind in Australia after an epi- 
demic of German measles. Other 
babies born after the epidemic were 
deaf, mentally retarded, or had heart 
trouble. Doctor Gregg found the link 
between the defective babies and at- 
tacks of German measles affecting 
their mothers during pregnancy. 
Thanks to Doctor Gregg, the epi- 
demic of German measles, and the 
unfortunate infants, medical science 
now is better prepared to meet the 
dangers posed by German measles 
to pregnant mothers and their babies. 

A vaccine for measles is one of the 
most recent developments in this 
medical wonder age for children. The 
vaccine is being used clinically, 
though it is too early to determine 
how long the vaccine will give im- 
munity or what percentage of chil- 
dren vaccinated are immunized. 

The giant strides in medical science 
soon may reduce the number of vac- 
cine injections necessary ‘to become 
immunized against a variety of dis- 
eases. Now in the clinical stage is a 
“four-in-one” vaccine which immun- 
izes against polio, tetanus, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria. Immunization 
against the four diseases is given by 
a single injection. 


Mosr children’s and many general 
hospitals have an endoscopic or 
bronchoscopic clinic where work is 
done on children who swallow or in- 
hale foreign objects. It seems a habit 
among children to swallow or inhale 
anything they can get into their 
mouths or noses, Departments of 
bronchology have become meccas for 
removing objects ranging from pea- 
nuts to toy elephants from children 
who mistook them for food, or just 
merely swallowed or inhaled them. 
Many present-day children’s hos- 
pitals resemble playgrounds instead 
of sick bays. Extensive programs of 
crafts and play are available for 
young patients. Occupational thera- 





time for a change... 
time for 


Diaparene. 


guard against 
diaper rash — 
stop ammonia odor 


Twenty-four hours a day ... awake or 
asleep . . . your baby’s sensitive skin 
needs protection against the major cause 
of diaper rash. Diaparene’s gentle anti- 
bacterial action guards your baby from 
painful, unsightly diaper rash — helps 
eliminate ammonia odor. Even the night 
diaper stays free of ammonia when you 
follow the Diaparene 3-step plan for 
round-the-clock protection. 

First, use Diaparene anti-bacterial Baby 
Lotion routinely over baby’s entire body 
to keep the skin sweet, smooth, and soft 
-.. 80 gentle, doctors recommend it even 
for newborn babies. It also helps to pre- 
vent rash and odor. 

Then, after every bath and at every dia- 
per change, sprinkle your baby with 
Diaparene anti-bacterial Baby Powder. 
It gives added protection against rash 
and odor. Protects against chafing and 
prickly heat, too—its cornstarch base ab- 
sorbs more moisture than talc does. 
Finally, use Diaparene-rinsed diapers. 
You can rinse the diapers at home with 
Diaparene Rinse. Or a Diaparene fran- 
chised diaper service will supply Dia- 
parene-impregnated diapers. 


Active ingredient: methyl- 
benzethonium chloride 


Diaparene 
products are 
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To soothe and soften dry tender skin—try Janice Adams 
cream soap. (Comes in jar like cold cream.) Hypo-aller- 
genic. Makes richly fatted cream-lather, free of harsh 
drying foam. Cleanses deeply, removes make-up easily. 
Good for infants, rashes, chafing. For complete informa- 
tion, write: Janice Adams, Box 3232, Dept. 362-TH, Chi- 
cago 54, Illinois. 





“It’s Fun To Write Letters” is a booklet that tells how 
te make letter writing as easy as talking; condenses the 
requirements of good taste and custom in social corres- 
pondence; also included is a selection of Eaton’s beautiful 
all-occasion notepaper. Booklet and samples, 25¢. Write 
to Eaton Paper Corp., Dept. 535-TH, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 





Lovelier hands are yours doing dishes with the new “Sani- 
tary Dishwasher.” The unbreakable squeeze bottle, with 
a Saran screw-on brush cap, holds enough water and 
detergent for a sink full of dishes. Fresh suds with every 
squeeze. Dishes are washed and rinsed in the same motion. 
Hands stay out of dishwater. $1.00 prepaid. Send to 
Shop BM, 1872 Elizabeth Court, Dept. 533-TH, Merrick, 
New York. 





Make-Up Guide. It’s easy now for any woman to discover 
which type of facial make-up makes her look most attrac- 
tive. The House of Campana offers a “Make-Up Ward- 
robe” containing regular store-sizes of three types of 
make-up—Cake, Cream and Liquid—plus a free Solitair 
Lipstick, for only $1.00 postpaid. To get this “Make-Up 
Wardrobe” and a complete make-up Instruction Folder, 
send to: Campana, Box 202, Batavia, Illinois. Be sure to 
identify your complexion as Fair, Medium, or Dark. 





For mothers with growing daughters. To help your daugh- 
ter understand the menstrual process, you may want the 
booklet, ‘““How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” Along with this 
is “Growing Up and Liking It,” which explains the “whys” 
and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, simply, and in 
language young girls easily understand. For both of these 
free booklets, write: Personal Products Corp. Dept. 292- 
TH, Milltown, New Jersey. 


tmported Travel Iron—designed to give quality perform- 
ance at a competitive price. Works on either A.C. or 
D.C. current. Folds into neat compact package and boxed 
for carrying. Weighs 1% pounds. Useful in small quar- 
ters and on vacations. Costs $3.95. Send check or money 
order to: Equipment Supply Co., Box 3091, Dept. 550-TH, 
Dallas 21, Texas. 





“Choose Your Calories Wisely” is a pamphlet containing 
calorie values of average servings of commonly used 
foods; a Daily Food Guide and low calorie meal plan; 
questions and answers about calories, and a chart showing 
how many calories are needed for men, women, and chil- 
dren. For your free copy, write: The Kellogg Company, 
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A service designed to tell you about products 
and services that will interest you. Simply send your 
requests directly to the address indicated for the 
item. Your requests will be promptly handled. 


oy MiSs S JOHN N Y CLARK 


Dept. of Home Economic Services, 537-TH, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 





For the Expectant Mother. Paula Blatt, one of America’s 
leading designers of maternity comfort aids and lingerie, 
is offering an interesting brochure of Nu Vogue creations 
and information that is bound to be of interest to: the 
expectant mother. For information regarding “Comfort 
and ease for mother-to-be,” write: Nu Vogue Creations, 
Dept. 265-TH, Blackstone Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





Allergy Recipes. The recipes in this booklet have been 
collected to offer assistance in meal planning for those 
who are allergic to one or more of the staple foods. To 
get a copy of this book, send 50¢ in coin to the American 
Dietetic Assn., 620 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. 538-TH, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 





“How to Protect Your Hearing,” a Public Health Service 
publication, offers advice on avoiding infections, and dis- 
eases dangerous to ears. The subject of deafness in 
children and adults is covered in a report prepared by 
the U.S. Dept. of Health and issued as a public service by 
the Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. 510-TH, Hearing Aid 
Division, 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Write for 
your free copy. 





For an interesting fall vacation. The Northern Great 
Lakes Area Council offers a Blue Waters Map that shows 
highway setups, bus lines, air lines, railroads, ferryboat 
systems in the area, The reverse side of the map shows 
national, state and provincial parks, recreation areas, for- 
ests and wildlife sanctuaries, and Indian reservations. A 
copy of this map can be had by writing: NORGLAC, 14 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Suite 1420, Dept. 413-TH, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





“Career Opportunities” is a 350-page booklet containing 
a series of articles designed to help guide young people 
in choosing the right career. Thirty-nine careers’ special 
requirements, their satisfactions, and their drawbacks are 
described with the young person, his parents, and coun- 
selors in mind. To get a free copy, write: New York Life 
Insurance Co., Career Information Service, Dept. 548-TH, 
51 Madison Ave., New York 10, New York. 
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pists, assisted by student nurses and 
volunteers, direct the children’s ac- 
tivities. Drop shelves and blue chalk 
boards are sized for little tots. Proj- 
ect areas are equipped with work- 
benches and tables. 

Administering anesthetics no long- 
er need be a nightmare for children. 
The objective of anesthesia, of 


course, is to put the child to sleep and | 
it’s done with such psychic prepara- | 
tion and finesse today that the child | 


recalls it with pleasure. There are 
balloons that deliver an anesthetic 
when a child blows one of them and 
a Teddy bear with a tube leadit.g 
from under its nose that transmits 
the sleeping potion. 

Nor is school forgotten. The Chi- 
cago Board of Education assigns 
teachers to Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital so that a child of school age 


may pursue his studies by attending | 


school daily through instruction at 
his bedside. 


the pupil’s home school. 


“Hospitals were never like this | 
when I was a kid,” a father remarked | 
recently while visiting his ailing boy 


at Children’s Memorial. 


Times have changed. The child | 


of today fares far better medically 
than the child of yesterday. Tomor- 
row’s youngster will experience even 
greater wonders in curative treat- 


ment and care. END | 


AUTUMN THE SEASON; 
OLIVES THE SEASONING 


(Continued from page 34) 
WESTERN STYLE POLENTA 


| cup ripe olives cut in large wedges 
6 cups water 
2 teaspoons salt 
2 cups uncooked yellow corn meal 
V2 cup light or dark raisins 

Polenta Sauce 

Grated Parmesan cheese 


Polenta Sauce 
tablespoons chopped onion 
tablespoons chopped green pepper 
minced clove garlic 
cup chopped parsley 
teaspoons mixed dried herbs (rosemary, 

marjoram, thyme, etc.) 
pound ground beef 
cup cooking oil 
cup mushrooms 
cup mushroom liquor or water 
cups (No. 2!/2 can) tomatoes 
teaspoon salt 


Polenta Sauce: Cook onion, green 
pepper, garlic, parsley, herbs, and 
beef in hot oil until meat is lightly 
browned. Stir in remaining in- 
gredients and simmer for 14 hour or 
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Reports of the child’s | 
progress are sent by the teacher to | 








HELP cnanner Al tiitio Cergion 


With this fascinating, simple Japanese string painting, 
your youngster can create any number of enchanting Oriental effects. 
Easy and fun with only water colors, paper and common string. 


Here’s project to intrigue and 
stimulate young artists. And, 
there’s just enough “dabbling” 
with water and colors to delight 
children of almost any age. 

with only common string, tem- 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, children produce exciting 
double-imaged Oriental-looking 
designs. Every pattern is new, 
each design different, as colorful 
paint-soaked strings fall into 
swirls of one kind or another on 
folded paper. 

Mix paint to the consistency of 
milk. Make a few trial tests, till 
youngsters get hang of it. 

Try seasonal effects with light 
spring pastels, gaudy summer 
hues, warm autumn tones, and 
grayed winter shades. For bold 
tropical florals try three brilliant 


colors; also try gay multicolored 
fantasies, delicate monochroma- 
tic designs. 

Finished results might be framed 
or used as scrapbook cover, greet- 
ing card, or gift wrapping paper. 
This idea makes a fine rainy day 
project or for spetial fun when a 
small group of children come in 
to play. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 


pe onto a fold 
of paper a string 
dipped in paint. 


Fold paper over. 
Press down and 
pull out string. 


Try one color. 
Then, different 
colored strings. 


The delicious flavor of 


Wrigley's Ezz Gum 


is such a satisfying, wholesome 
treat and is never rich or filling. 
And, the natural chewing helps to 
keep young teeth clean and nice. 





Pro-tek- tiv 


BABY SHOES 


Right from the beginning, 
give young feet these ’ 
4, A ) ) good-fitting shoes, You'll 
\ SP? a feel more confident 
“ : a about those first steps 
se when you see the firm 
<- counters, broad seat 
and snug heel fit, And 
the top-quality leather 
provides the gentle, 
flexible construction that’s 
so important. Write. 
we'll tell you where 
to buy them, 


ws 


Ss 





51 GAUGE ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Nylon, full-footed, full-fashioned. So sheer, they look 
like regular nylons — yet give comfortable, uniform 
copgert. No overhose needed. In French Nude, 
White, Black. At Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort® 

Drug, Dept., Surgical Supply Stores. $12.95 pair. 
Free booklet—Dr. Scholl's, Dept. 26E3, Chicago 10, Ill. 





HEARTY Nut-Like FLAVOR 


Clu. 2K 


GROUND 


100% WHOLE 


WHEAT FLOUR 


NATURALLY 
Delicious-Nutritious 


Milled from finest quality, 
selected grain, stone ground the 
slow, cool way to retain all of the Wheat 
Germ and ail those precious natural vita- 
mins, minerals and flavor. 
AT QUALITY STORES 
ELAM MILLS, 
A DIVISION OF 
NATIONAL BAKERS 
SERVICES, INC. 
BROADVIEW, ILLINOIS. 





Guman ts Elam. 
100% WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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longer to blend flavors and slightly 
thicken sauce. Makes about 4 cups. 


Polenta: Bring water and salt to a 
brisk boil in a large saucepan. 
Blend corn meal in slowly, stirring 
constantly, so boiling does not stop. 
Drop in raisins. Using very low 
heat, continue cooking until thick, 
about 20 to 25 minutes. Stir fre- 
quently to insure a creamy texture. 
Corn meal mixture may form a thin 
crust around pan but this is normal. 
When cooked, remove from heat 
and beat well. In a buttered large 
casserole or baking pan spread al- 
ternating layers of cooked Polenta, 
about 2 cups Polenta Sauce, sliced or 
grated cheese, and olive wedges. 
Make top layer of cheese. Bake in 
hot oven (400° F.) about 25 minutes 
or until mixture is hot and bubbly. 
Serve remaining hot Polenta Sauce 
as a gravy. Makes 2 servings. 


“Gourmet Scalloped Oysters” are 
a perfect choice for Friday dinner. 
Green beans with almonds, tomato 
aspic, and hot canned peach halves 
for dessert complete the menu to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 


GOURMET SCALLOPED OYSTERS 
cup medium-sized pieces of cut ripe olives 
(12-ounce) jars medium-sized oysters 
tablespoon instant minced onion or !/4 cup 
finely chopped raw onion 
teaspoon paprika 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon freshly ground pepper 
teaspoon powdered garlic or | finely 
chopped clove garlic 
teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 
tablespoons fresh lemon juice 
/, cup butter or margarine 
¥%, cup sifted all-purpose flour 
2 or 3 tablespoons cracker crumbs 
Cook oysters in own juice several 
minutes. Measure liquid (should 
be 114 cups—if not, add chicken 
broth or water to make up differ- 
ence). Season oyster liquor with in- 
stant minced onion, paprika, salt, 
pepper, garlic powder, Worcester- 
shire sauce, and lemon juice. Melt 
butter and stir in flour; cook over 
medium heat stirring constantly and 
vigorously (mixture will look like 
paste at first, but will break down 
and thin out). Cook until mixture 
turns golden brown (will take about 
5 minutes). Remove from heat and 
slowly stir oyster liquid into browned 
mixture. Carefully fold in oysters 
and olives. Turn into 114-quart cas- 
serole. Top with crumbs. Bake in 
hot oven (400° F.) 30 minutes. Makes 
6 to 8 servings. 
There are many versions of ‘“Tam- 


ale Casserole” but this one is best 
of ail. Its all-in-one preparation 
makes it a joy to prepare. It is hearty. 
It is delicious. It is a perfect choice 
to serve after a football game. 


TAMALE CASSEROLE 


pound pork sausage 

pound ground lean beef 
clove garlic (optional) 

cup chopped onion 

cups sliced celery 

No. 2!/2 can tomatoes 

No. 303 can whole kernel corn 
tablespoon salt 

teaspoons chili powder 

cup uncooked corn meal 
cups pitted ripe olives 

cups grated American cheese 


Renew - eS 


I, 
I, 
Cook sausage until lightly browned. 
Drain off excess fat. Add beef; cook 
and stir until browned. Stir in minced 
garlic, onion, and celery. Cook until 
onion is transparent. Mix in toma- 
toes, corn, salt, and chili powder; 
boil slowly about 15 minutes. Slowly 
stir in corn meal and cook until 
thickened. Stir in olives. Turn into 
greased 2-quart casserole and top 
with cheese. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) about 45 minutes. Serves 
8. (Whole olives cut from pits into 
large pieces may be substituted if 
pitted ones are not available.) 


A novel way of serving frank- 
furters is illustrated in “Budget 
Supper Casserole.” Eight frankfurt- 
ers make a delectable meal for 6. 


BUDGET SUPPER CASSEROLE 

cup ripe olives 

frankfurters 

tablespoons shortening 

tablespoons sifted all-purpose flour 

cups milk 

teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 

cup grated Cheddar cheese 

tablespoon instant minced onion 

teaspoon salt 

cup cooked lima beans 

cup cooked carrots 

1 cup biscuit mix 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 

Cut olives into large wedges. Quar- 
ter frankfurters and sauté in short- 
ening in large skillet until lightly 
browned. Push frankfurters to one 
side and stir in flour. Slowly pour 
in 2 cups milk, then the Worcester- 
shire sauce, cheese, onion, and salt. 
Cook and stir until mixture thickens. 
Add olives, lima beans, and carrots 
and turn into shallow oblong casser- 
ole. Combine biscuit mix, parsley, 
and remaining 1/3 cup milk. Drop 
dough onto hot filling in small 
mounds around edge of casserole. 
Bake in a very hot oven (450° F.) 
for 10 to 12 minutes or until biscuits 
are done. Serves 6. END 
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ready for ’ 
school...@ 
ready for 


A single Unicap each day is the vitamin 
supplement many Americans use to. protect 
against vitamin shortages...and help keep 


ae 


5 their families the picture of health. 


MULTIVITAMINS ™ America’s leading vitamin preparation | Upjohn | 


OPYRIGHT, 1960 THE UPJOHN COMPANY 





Great 
Moments 


Medic 
In the Renaissance laboratories of the Swiss-born 
Paracelsus (1493-1541) were produced many things: 
chemicals, complex medicines, medical writings, 
mysticism, and abusive attacks upon medical col- 


leagues, religionists, and politicians. A controversial 
figure, he was forced to move frequently and travel 
widely. His contributions, however, were important. 
He helped guide medical men away from the mis- 
takes of Galen and Avicenna; directed their thoughts 
toward rational research; and advocated the use of 
pure chemicals in medical practice. 

While crude by our modern standards, Paracelsus’ 
efforts pointed the way toward today’s highly 
advanced and diversified development of pure drug 
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PARACELSUS—Stormy Petrel of Medicine—reproduced here is one of a 
series of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


products for medicinal use. The superstitions and 
speculations of the Renaissance have been replaced 
by science in medical practice today. 

For nearly ten decades, Parke-Davis has diligently 
sought to discover new and better medicines, both in 
nature and in the creation of new compounds in its 
research laboratories. This patient, costly, and time- 
consuming research has led to some of the finest 
therapeutic agents available to modern medicine. 
Through its development, testing, manufacturing, 
and distribution facilities, Parke-Davis has made 
these life-giving, life-saving medicines available for 
physicians to prescribe throughout the world. 
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... Pionzers in better medicines 

















